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Tue ostentatious obtrusive, though vain and empty, too often attract 
the attention, and excite the applause, of the world ; while the modest and 
retiring, though truly valuable pode of mankind, pursuing “ the noise- 
less tenor of their way,” are overlooked and forgotten. : 

Of this latter description was the subject of the present sketch; who 
though he never courted the admiration of men, wore away his life for the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures, and the spread of the gospel. 

Mr. Pearson was born in London, Jan. 18, 1788, his father being one 
of the most respectable tradesmen in that city. Although in his early 
youth he was not favoured by those religious advantages which are now 
more generally enjoyed, his conduct displayed a tenderness of conscience, 
and a susceptibility of serious impressions, eminently salutary in their in- 
fluence. 

In 1802, having completed his education, he was called to enter upon the 
business of a commercial life. This, however, was a sphere by no means 
congenial with the temperament of his mind, and he gladly devoted the 
hours of leisure which it affordel, to the = of reading and 
study—the great object of his pursuit being happiness. With this, in his 
estimation, religion appeared to be closely and necessarily connected ; and 
he began to inquire into its character, and to explore its revelations with 
an earnestness and conscious interest to which he had been previously a 
stranger. Having no experienced Christian friend’ to counsel and direct 
him, the light of divine truth rose but gradually on his anxious spirit, and 
was oftentimes obscured by remaining prejudice and uncertainty, until at 
length its powerful influence dispersed every remaining mist, and he was 
enabled, in the confidence of a holy faith, to lay hold upon the hope set 
before him in the gospel. 

His profession of the faith of Christ was attended by various trials. In 
the year 1811 especially, it was put to a severe test. He was compelled, 
on account of his religious principles, to quit the paternal roof, and to 
relinquish those prospects which were immediately opening before him; yet 
he esteemed the reproach of Christ better and more precious than these. 
From this time, he considered himself as the child of Providence, and 
ae a | realized the efficiency of its gracious protection, being speedily 
and happily relieved from anxiety as to his temporal welfare. 

In the year 1812, he became a member of the Church meeting in Silver 
Street. In this new association, the consistency of his deportment, and 
the unaffected humility of his spirit, recommended him to all; whilst the 
superior texture of his mind, and the variety of his mental endowments, 
were justly appreciated by those who were favoured more intimately with 
his friendship. It was here, too, that his peculiar talent in communicating 
instruction to the young was first elicited; and abundant testimony has 
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been borne to the zeal and fidelity, accompanied by much and lasting 
good, with which he laboured. 

In Feb. 1816, he was invited to become a missionary; on the 25th of March 
was accepted ; and on the 29th of August was publicly set apart to the 
work. He was appointed to assist in the superintendence of the numerous 
schools, under the patronage of Government, in Chinsurah, and other places 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and left England on the 30th. 

On the decease of Mr. May, the superintendent, the whole charge of the 
schools devolved upon him, and, at the unanimous request of the inhabit- 
ants, together with the Dutch governor, with whom he was on intimate 
terms, he undertook the duties of the settlement church. The zeal and 
judgment he evinced in superintending the schools, elicited from the Mar- 
quis of Hastings “his entire approbation.” In this place he laboured with 
much assiduity and usefulness, and contributed in a very eminent degree tu 
the success of the mission. Describing his mode of instructing the chil- 
dren, he writes,— 

“I sit amongst them, hear them read and repeat their catechisms, and ask them ques- 
tions, whilst many of their parents and others are standing without, looking on. Now, to 
witness the scene in this heathen land, this land of darkness and of death, how glorious, 
how delightful! but to be a partaker, to be actively at work in it, calls forth many, many 
tears of gratitude and joy. § my God! if it be thy blessed will, thus, thus engaged may 
death find me!” * * * “Jam continually employed from morning to night in my 
blessed work : what can I wish for more? What, but for a heart willing to expend the 
last drop of its blood, as a feeble, wretched return to that Saviour, who is the source and 
author of all that I hope for or enjoy.” 


On account of the bad state of his health, he came to England in April, 
1824, and returned to India in June, 1826, with his health greatly improved, 
to resume his interesting duties, and there remained until death put a period 
to his labours on the 8th of November, 1831. By his death, the Hindoos in 
Chinsurah, and the neighbourhood, were deprived of their only instructor, and 
the affairs of the mission assumed a melancholy aspect; he being the only 

rson on the station competent to teach in their own tongue. Some of the 
Pest elementary works in the Bengalee language are from the pen of Mr. 
Pearson. To him the Calcutta Tract Society owes the following publi- 
cations :—1. Twelve Discourses on important Passages of Scripture. 2. The 
History of Joseph. 3. A Manual of Devotion. 4. The First Catechism. 
5. The Mother and Daughter. 6. The Parables and Miracles of Christ, with 
Catechetical Remarks. , 

Were any general outline of Mr. Pearson’s character attempted, it might 
be noticed, that, in addition to those mild and amiable qualities by which his 
demeanour was habitually distinguished, he possessed a refined and culti- 
vated taste. The exercise of the pencil formed his favourite recreation, and, 
from the various specimens furnished, it may be fairly assumed, that had he 
followed the bent of his natural genius, he might, as an artist, have risen far 
above mediocrity. Possessing, from his earliest youth, a thoughtful and me- 
lancholy turn of mind, he shrank from unnecessary intercourse with the world, 
and loved best of all those employments and pursuits which were compatible 
with solitude and seclusion. He manifested, however, a spirit of firm endur- 
ance and untiring diligence, to the exercise of which his circumstances con- 
tinually gave abundant scope, and which enabled him to overcome the 
most formidable obstacles, and to triumph over the most disheartening diffi- 
culties in prosecuting his labours as a Missionary among heathens. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE EFFICACY OF PUN- 
ISHMENT, AND THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
ACQUITTAL, PARDON, ETC., AS EXHI- 
BITED IN THE DAILY OCCURRENCES 
OF LIFE. 


Suggested by a Desire for the Moral and Religious 
Improvement of Society. 


“And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.”— 
1 Cor. xiii. 3. -—— 

(Concluded from pagé 112.) 

Were it my intention to dwell upon the 
merits or demerits of the system on which 
the criminal laws of this country are ad- 
ministered, I might here, with much pro- 
priety, enter into a dissertation on the 
frequent and sometimes irreconcileable dif- 
ferences between the letter and the spirit 
of the law ; between justice, as proclaimed 
in the books of the Acts of Parliament, and 
justice as taught in the books of the Acts of 
the Apostles. I might, moreover, animad- 
vert upon the manner, in which, owing to 
the “ niceties” of our laws, defences are 
now-a-days “ got up.” I might, in short, 
compare our courts of justice rather to a 
scene of war, waged with words and 
decided by skill only, than to the lists of a 
tournament, where a cause is seen to stand 
or fall by its own merits ;—but, as I have 
already said, my business is not with the 
law, but with its subjects. I will presume 
the accused to have been acquitted. He 
leaves the court an innocent, an improved, 
and yet a ruined man! Innocent we are 
bound to believe him, for his judges, as 
such, have pronounced him : (and we must 
either abolish trials altogether, or admit 
their correctness.) Improved in heart and 
soul we cannot but find him, if such really 
be the case, and yet we leave him a ruined 
man! His doom is sealed ; he returns into 
the world a better man than perhaps at any 
former period of his life, alive even to the 
smallest kindness, susceptible of being 
moulded into any good form. What is his 
fate? His former acquaintances, his friends, 
the beings even with whom he is connected 
by nature’s closest ties, avoid and reject 
him. His case henceforth may be com- 
pared to that of a shipwrecked man, 
attempting to gain the shore, which is lined 
by his townsfolk, his friends and his 
kindred ; he struggles with the angry waves, 
approaches the land, but the very persons, 
to whom he looks for aid, thrust him back 
into the destructive element, and, to add to 
his torments, upbraid him at each renewed 
and constantly repulsed attempt, with his 
incapability to effect a landing. 

This upbraiding, let it be observed, is as 


poignant as it is unjust, and as unjust as it 
is seein Were the reproaches of the 
world confined merely to the past, they 
might, if made in a right spirit, be the 
means of much good. A man being told, 
that because of his education he ought to 
have known better, cannot but admit the 
justice of that remark,* and the very appeal 
to his education will rouse those feelings, 
which that education has been the means of 
softening and of cultivating. He will en- 
deavour, in a tenfold degree, to call up, as 
it were, every particle of his better naturé 
into action; he will make it the constant 
object of his pride, and the stedfast desire of 
his heart, to shew to the world his sense, 
both of the errors into which he had fallen, 
and of the great responsibility, which his 
re-admission into society imposes upon 
him. 

But all his endeavours become neutralised 
by perpetual oe 3 we may endure con- 
stant flattery, but constant scom human 
nature cannot bear, It sours the temper, 
unhinges the mind, and, unless the heart 
be indeed firmly fixed, it may lead to 
despair, the ruin of the soul as well as the 
body ; for, however true it is, that if our first 
object be “ to seek the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, all other things shall be 
added unto us,” it is nevertheless to be 
borne in mind, that the fulfilment of this 
gracious promise does not rest upon a 
miracle, such as the providing an existence 
for one isolated being, apart from all his 
fellow-creatures, but it was held out to men 
moving together socially and in good fellow. 
ship. We live not, it is true, for this world ; 
but whilst the soul inhabits the body, we 
are taught to ask “ those things which are 
requisite as well for the body as the soul ;” 
but how can we obtain what we ask, in a 
world, where all depend upon one another, 
unless God pleases to turn the hearts of our 
enemies and persecutors? Strong, then, 





* It is worthy of notice, that we never say, “you 
ought to have felt better,” seldom, “ you ought to 
have acted better,” but it is almost invariably, ‘“‘you 
ought to have known better ;” hence, we disown a 
man rather for his want of knowledge (calculation) 
than of principle. I can give a practical illustra- 
tion of this, the truth and force of which must 
strike every body. 

A man, through losses, becomes involved; in 
order to gain time, and thus to recover his stability, 
he utters a fictitious acceptance. He is detected, 
and, to save his life, his family or friends are 
obliged to ‘‘ pay to the uttermost penny.” What does 
the world ‘say to this man when it discards him? 
“ You ought to have known (calculated) better, you 
ought to have had yourself made a bankrupt, or to 
have taken the benefit of the act;” in other words, 
* you ought to have cheated your creditors at once, 
instead of attempting to remain honest, then, in- 
deed, would you have r ined an h ble man, 
and we could have continued to associate with 
you.” 
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must be the faith of that man in Provi- 
dence, who, although not one friend be left 
to him on earth, although in every face he 
recognizes an enemy and a persecutor, still 
suffers not despair to come over him. 

I have endeavoured to shew, to what 
fearful consequences the exercise of worldly 
prejudices may lead; but I must still call 
attention to some minor, though by no 
means unimportant, points. 

There is unquestionably in the ways of 
the world, as they are at present, great 
injustice manifested towards those who, as 
the legal phrase is, have been acquitted. 
This will Be found to be the case, if we 
compare their lot with the fate of those who 
have been “ found guilty.” These, it is 
true, are sent away from their country, but 
then their country can scorn them no 
longer. They are kept at labour, but then 
that is the very thing they want; and, in the 
end, if their conduct has been satisfactory, 
they are, after a few years of nominal 
dependence, set free; and, being in a 
country where talents, labour, and industry 
are sure to find employment, their future 
success in life depends only upon them- 
selves. Thus, conviction is better than 
acquittal, the “ guilty” live, whilst the “ not 
guilty” starve ! ; 

Again, it must be admitted, that the 
force of example is in the last degree in. 
jurious to the prospects of those who labour 
under the imputation or suspicion of former 
guilt: were it not for this, we should pro- 
bably find much less determination to 
exclude than we actually do, “ Surely,” 
says one, “ there must be something very 
bad about the man, because every body 
shuns him.” “Oh!” exclaims another, 
“were I to notice him, my friends would no 
Jonger notice me.” Nay, so strong is the 
force of habit and example, that even a 
religious and charitable mind will ofien find 
it difficult to divest itself of the leaven of 
pride, and to differ from the adopted views 
of the many. 

But one of the most glaring features of 
the case remains to be pointed out. It is 
the system upon which the scales of public 
estimation are adjusted by the world. Its 
rules of etiqu I may so express my- 
self, are indeed atrocious. There is scarcely 
one of the ten commandments, which a “ man 
of the world” may not break with impunity, 
and yet retain what is called his station in 
society. Atheism, idolatry, blasphemy, 
Sabbath-breaking, irreverence towards pa- 
rents, fashionable murder, adultery, syste- 
matic plunder, “ upon principle,” perjury, 
covetousness,—in all, or any of these, 
maby men, ay, and women too, indulge, 
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and yet retain their “ respectability.” Nay, 
to such a pass have things come, that many 
of these fashionable vices are looked upon 
in high life, as giving a peculiar claim or 
zest to the prerogative of the exclusives. 

Is not this atrocious? Does not this 
call for a change for the better? We re- 
form our parliaments, but do we reform 
ourselves? We abolish our rotten boroughs, 
but do we tear out the root of our own 
rotten passions? We find fault with the 
church, but do we find fault with ourselves 
who go to it? In short—and this brings 
me back again to my subject—do we be- 
hold the beam in our own eye, before we 
attempt to pull the mote out of our 
brother’s eye? 

In the foregoing remarks it has been my 
endeavour to demonstrate, that it becomes 
us to be charitable, in the spirit, which the 
Bible points out to us; thus I have taken 
the part of the friendless and the despised, 
but it will be seen that I have done so 
upon religious grounds only, recommending 
repentance as the only standard, and de- 
sire for amendment as the only claim upon 
record. 

I have studiously avoided, as much as 
possible, interfering with the law, for it 
could not be my object to deprecate its 
salutary intercession between the offender 
and the offended, nor to question the 
wisdom of its tribunal. It is needful for 
the security of society, that crime should 
be punished, or suspicious circumstances 
investigated ; but it is injurious to society, 
that that punishment, when endured, or 
those investigations, when cleared up, 
should entail unmerited misery upon the 
sufferer, or the suspected, that indeed even 
a verdict of innocence should be of no 
avail, When the debt is paid or dis- 
proved, let the debtor be set free. But 
we do not set a man free, when we limit 
the sphere of his actions to himself exclu- 
sively ; this is building, as it were, a move- 
able prison wall, composed of human pride, 
and cemented by human prejudices around 
him, with which, like a snail, he may 
move from place to place, but which, like 
the’insect, he cannot shake off. 

But, since it appears evident, that upon 
religious grounds the conduct of the world, 
on such occasions as have been alluded to, 
is Strictly to be condemned, how comes it, 
that it should, nevertheless, be persevered 
in so generally? An answer to this ques- 
tion may without much difficulty be*found. 
Pride, the root of all evil; indifference, 
the offspring of selfishness; and timidity, 
the ton of moral and physical weakness, 
furnish that answer. It is pride that 
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revolts at the idea of holding intercourse 
with persons, who for a time were, like so 
many wild beasts, to be seen only through 
the gratings of a prison’s ward. It is pride 
which creates and nourishes the exultation, 
“God, I thank thee, that I am not as 
other men are, or even as this publican.” 
It is pride which hardens the heart into 
uncharitableness, and which shuts the eye 
at those evidences, which repentance and a 
determination to amendment offer. It is 

ride which, like its infernal creator, glories 
in the downfall of man, and which yields a 
willing assistance to the wicked one in his 
attempts to retain his victims, and to baffle 
their efforts at liberation. 

But as, on the one hand, pride prevents 
our judgment and corrupts our feelings, 
indifference, on the other hand, will but too 
often render-us callous to the claims of our 
less fortunate brethren. Whilst high-soaring 
pride, in its volcanic eruptions of fiery 
wrath, scorches and overwhelms the lost 
wanderer, that dared to approach its crater ; 
chilling indifference benumbs and blasts 
the hopes of the weary mariner who ap- 

roaches its arctic regions. 

What are his affairs to me, says one, I 
have my own business to attend to? Another, 
not less selfish, will add to the chill, by pro- 
fessing a regret at his inability; but all 
agree, that they are not called upon to 
exert themselves in any other behalf but 
their own; or, at most, that they are only 
bound to give to their charity that turn, 
which their indolence and their selfishness 
points out to them. 

Timidity, lastly, stands often in the way 
of much good, especially when persons 
have what is called moved in a respectable 
sphere of life. Not unfrequently do we 
find friendly dispositions—in remembrance 
of long acquaintance, of former intimacy— 
towards those whose misfortunes are their 
faults; but, then, the mere idea of meeting 
them again face to face, after the hand of 
shame and misforiune, or even the breath of 
suspicion only, has been upon them, is 
repugnant to our feelings: here we are not 
proud, nor are we indifferent, but we are 
afraid both of feeling and of giving pain ; thus 
the very sensibility of our nature prevents 
the goodness of our intentions from being 
carried into effect; our hearts, like the 
Christian’s sorrow for the dead, are with 
them, but we desire not to see their faces 
again on earth. 

These causes then, though originating 
from different sources, produce the same 
effect—that of impeding the progress of 
improvement in the moral world. Our 
fallen state renders perfection on earth im- 





possible. Oh! let it be remembered, that 
even the best of us are sinners in the sight 
of God. Why then should one member of 
the same family say to another, “ Touch 
me not, for thou art unclean?” Are we not 
hypocrites, when we pray to be delivered 
from envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness, 
and yet forbear, in the daily attendance 
upon our worldly affairs, to realize that 
prayer? Can we hope that it will please God 
to forgive our enemies, persecutors, and slan- 
derers, and to turn their hearts, if we our- 
selves cease not first to be the enemies, 
persecutors, and slanderers of others? God 
draws no distinction between one carnal sin 
and another, but the laws of the world do; 
and it is a deplorable illustration of the 
cunning of the human heart, that, generally 
speaking, those vices, to the committal of 
which poverty alone is tempted, are visited 
with the greatest ignominy, total exclusion 
from society, and consequent ruin of worldly 
prospects ; whilst those, oftentimes more 
glaring sins, to which rich men are exposed 
—adultery for instance—entail no such 
punishment upon the offender.. I have 
said above, that it is one of the attributes of 
pride, that it shuts the eye at those evi- 
dences, which repentance and a desire for 
amendment offer: but this unbelief, if [ 
may venture thus to call it, is by no means 
confined to the proud only ; it is sometimes 
a cloak, under which the selfish shield 
themselves, to parry claims which might 
otherwise, from family, or such like circum- 
stances, be deemed irresistible; but it 
forms also, and not unfrequently, the ground 
upon which persons, otherwise religious and 
benevolent, refuse their aid. This is not as 
it should be; let us exercise caution. but let 
us not be wilfully blind. 

There is another point, which it may not 
be quite irrelevant to touch upon, both on 
account of the great importance which is 
sometimes attacl ed to it by one party, and 
the disregard with which it is treated by 
another. This is the denial of bad inten- 
tion—the “ malus animus” of the law ;—in 
other words the plea, that, when a crime 
was committed, it was not the “ intention” 
thereby to injure any body, It is beyond 
doubt, that if this plea Were generally and 
indiscriminately admitted, we sball soon be 
told, that there is no such thing as real 
crime in the world; it is as undoubtedly 
true that the non-existence of evil inten- 
tion, or even the commission of a crime 
with good intention, (and, I believe, that it 
would not be difficult to prove that this is 
possible,) can, on no account, form an 
excuse in favour of the offender: but let us 
also bear in mind, that, nevertheless, the 
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plea may, in many instances, be founded 
upon truth, and, as such, be entitled to 
some attention. 

We are, I think, especially bound to 
consider this in case of acquittal, I mean an 
acquittal brought about by the bona fide 

_ Merits of the case, and not by advantage 
having been taken of the quibbles of the law. 
There have been instances of persons with 
small incomes pledging what was not theirs, 
with the intention of redeeming the pro- 

y when their dividend or salary should 

me due; the act has been prematurely 
discovered, they have been imprisoned, and 
ruined through life for it. Persons have 
been led astray so as to commit a forgery, 
they have put their name to the bill, passed 
it to persons to whom they were wel! 
known, paid the money at the time of such 
bill falling due ; they have quietly awaited 
the issue at their own houses, determined to 
abide the consequences, and not to evade 
the law; these again have been prosecuted, 
and, though probably acquitted, been ruined 
for life. 

Now, in cases like these, the severity of 
the world is certainly uncalled for. It is 
injudicious, as well as cruel, to upbraid a 
man with having intended what he really 
did not intend. Whoever puts a fictitious 
signature to an engagement to pay, attacks 
that safeguard of public confidence, with- 
out which the colossal fabric of the mercan- 
tile world would soon be undermined. It 
matters not whether he possess, even at the 
time of his doing so, the certain means of 
payment on the day fixed. His intentions 
may be pure, his action is guilty ; he prac- 
tises a fraud, and must abide the conse- 
quences. But then, these consequences 
ought to be confined within the legitimate 
bounds of reason. It does not follow, that 
because a man has upon one occasion, by 
an error of judgment rather than of the 
heart, betrayed a confidence reposed in him, 
that he should persist in his error, when 
that error has been so painfully visited 
upon him. No; we may be assured of this, 
that as one weed on a fertile ground does 
not prevent good fruit being raised on it 
again, so does one deviation from the right 
path, by a man whose principles, till then, 
were sound at the bottom, by no means 
imply an incapability of returning to honour 
and rectitude. 

In whatever light we may view the 
subject, which I have in these pages en- 
deavoured to discuss, we cannot conceal 
from ourselves the important truth, that if 

we would effectually remove some of the 

obstacles which impede the march of im- 

provement in the moral world, it is incum. 
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bent upon us to “ put on the garb of 
charity,” not merely that charity which feeds 
the poor, but also that charity which “ think- 
eth no evil.” We are called upon to give 
efficacy to our laws by actively assisting in 
the impartial administration of them; but 
we are also called to uphold the honour of 
those laws, by acquiescing in the sufficiency 
of the atonements they demand ; and let it 
be remembered, that we do not honour, but 
insult the laws, if we exact more than what 
they have declared sufficient; and that our 
justice, if carried beyond the dictates of 
reason and clemency, degenerates into ven- 
geance. 

In short, since we admit that laws are 
instituted for the benefit of society, let us 
not neutralize their effect, by depriving 
those whom they have punished, or ab- 
solved, of an opportunity of becoming 
living instances of the benefit conferred on 
society by their reformation ; for it is not in 
the expulsion but the conversion of a 
sinner, that the laws shew their salutary 
effect upon the human race, 


——~>-——— 


AN ESSAY ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
THE WORLD. 


Ir is perfectly allowable, and even prudent 
and proper, tc advance our earthly in- 
terests in a lawful way ; but we should make 
it our principal aim to keep in view the 
important end for which we were born, 
and to which we ought to live. Frequent 
communion with the God of our salvation 
will dispose us to do all things in depen- 
dence on Divine aid, and to use the good 
things of this life in such a way as to make 
them a blessing instead of a curse. The 
pleasures, the honours, and the riches of the 
world are lawful objects of ambition to all, 
not even excepting the practical Christian. 
The good man may solicit them, with a 
view to render more essential services to 
society ; for, the wish nearest his heart is to 
diffuse happiness around him, and to fill 
with credit the station assigned him by 
Providence. The employments of men 
vary widely: one man is more connected 
with the affairs of the world than another ; 
and even the same man’s connexion with 
them may alter considerably in the different 
stages of his existence. Man’s condition, 
his views, his interests, and every thing 
that belongs to him, are in a continual state 
of change. 

The question is not, how much of a 
man’s lite ought to be taken up in the pur- 
suit of matters of a worldly nature; for it 
often happens, that, if a man were not to 
occupy himself busily throughout the day, 
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his affairs would become intricate and in- 
volved. But the simple question is, whe- 
ther every one ought not to go about his 
worldly concerns with mental or verbal 
aspirations to God for a blessing upon all 
his exertions. The sedulous pursuit of our 
lawful callings should be unaccompanied 
with every feeling tending to absorb the 
whole attention ; for, if we make the accu- 
mulation of wealth the one thing needful, 
what dependence can there be on our 
honesty, what ground of expectation that 
we shall not endeavour to overreach those 
with whom we deal, on the first opportunity. 

The common road to wealth is but too 
seldom the road to happiness. Unreason- 
able and unappeasable ambition seizes and 
captivates the minds of too many whom 
fortune favours, and drags them with great 
rapidity from one object to another, without 
regard to consequences, What room can 
there be to expect that such will be satisfied 
with an easy competence, or with a condi- 
tion in life equal to the wishes of every 
thoughtful and reflecting man? The ava- 
ricious pine in the midst of plenty. The 
innocent pleasures of the world, which 
might be easily and fully enjoyed by them, 
are slighted and despised, and preference is 
given to cares and anxieties the most 
harassing and distressing. Their hearts are 
hardened, and rendered impenetrable to 
every social and peaceful impression. 

It is no less incumbent on those, whose 
condition enables them to move in a wider 
sphere of life than the humbler grades of 
society, to fill their stations with a dignity 
becoming their rank and influence, than on 
the lower classes to be industrious and 
economical. Their power and influence 
give them the means to dispense inestim- 
able blessings to society. Example is 
more or less powerful and influential, ac- 
cording to the elevation of men in the social 
scale. Those who wish to adorn their sta- 
tions, should be careful to gain general 
respect. They should not waste their sub- 
stance in idle show and lavish ostentation, 
but should be charitable to the necessitous, 
and treat all with condescending affability 
and kindness. Every station of society has 
its peculiar duties and enjoyments; and in 
each is to be found a sufficient choice of 
friends, whose intercourse may essentially 
heighten the blessings, and alleviate the ills, 
of life. As all are, however, but separate 
links in the chain of society, there are 
duties to be performed, which may unite 
them together upon fitting occasions. From 
the inferior to the superior, respect and 
deference are due; and from the superior 
to the inferior, counsel and assistance. He 
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stands the best chance of being loved and 
respected, who sometimes relaxes from the 
dignified observances of an exalted station, 
to confer obligations on those around him ; 
and such a man knows well, that wealth is 
only valuable as it may tend to make him. 
self and others happy. 

It is no part of a Christian’s duty to 
neglect his worldly affairs. He may, by 
industry and frugality, and every other 
means consistent with honour and integrity, 
endeavour to acquire wealth, and ‘to be- 
come distinguished by the dignity of his 
situation. True it is, that every man is 
born into the world to prepare for eternity ; 
but it is also true, that religion by no mearis 
denies to him the exercise of his powers, 
and the improvement of his opportunities, 
to adjust and advance his worldly interests. 
The advantages to be derived from wealth 
are worthy general attention. If they are 
attainable at all, and they certainly are so, 
why may not the man that walks in the fear 
of God, and conforms his life to the Chris- 
tian rule, seek, by every likely means, to 
gain that earthly consequence which may 
attach authority and respect to his name? 
Idleness is pronounced a great evil, and 
diligence, temporal as well as spiritual, 
recommended in the word of God; and, if 
men are commanded to perform their social 
duties with becoming energy, for what pur- 
pose are they thus to exert themselves, but 
to better their conditions in the world, and 
to secure the advantages held out to those 
who do their best to perform the whole 
business assigned them here below? Were 
the high, the honourable, and the wealthy 
stations of life filled exclusively by the 
most worthy characters to be met with, a 
great benefit would accrue to society at 
large, more especially to the inferior orders 
of it, who hold subordinate situations, and 
are dependent on others for employment 
and assistance. At the same time, how- 
ever, that man pursues his secular avoca- 
tions with industry and success, they should 
not engross his attention in such a manner 
as to preclude a serious concern, and calm 
preparation for his everlasting abode. 

He whose mind is imbued with a deep 
sense ‘of religious obligation, considers his 
worldly as subordinate to his spiritual in- 
terests. If he is successful in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, and the attainment of an 
elevated station in society, he is not forget- 
ful that he is but the steward of what he 

ssesses. He studies the welfare and com- 
fort of his fellow-creatures, and tries to dis- 
criminate between the unfortunate and the 
dissolute, that his acts of charity may be 
well-applied, serving as an incentive to the 
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practice of virtue, and standing as a beacon 
to warn those who are running the head- 
long career of misery and ruin. The man, 
who has nothing but his own aggrandise- 
ment in view, feels no scruple in adopting 
any means he may deem calculated to at- 
tain his objects ; and, if he meet with unex. 
pected obstacles in his way, if he be turned 
aside from the path he wishes to tread in, 
his disappointment preys upon his spirits, 
and he pines with chagrin and despair, as 
one who has nothing whereon to fix his 
mind, when the hope of getting rich has 
deserted him. Not so the pious man. The 
frowns of the world do not terrify him, 
neither do its smiles steal away his senses. 
He pursues, indeed, the plans best suited to 
his own advantage ; but, only so far as sound 
reason and divine revelation may appear to 
sanction his exertions, He remembers the 
important words of inspiration, ‘“ What 
shall it profita man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul, or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul?” and, 
therefore, rather than risk his eternal feli- 
city by his conduct with regard to tem- 
spe affairs, he would willingly give up 

is all, and deem it greater riches to obtain 
a saving knowledge of Christ, than to pos- 
sess the most unlimited authority that 
wealth and station could command. This 
is the way to enjoy the most perfect hap- 
piness that this world can afford. This is 
the most proper course for a Christian to 
adopt. 

o the duty imposed upon all, of being 
useful members of the community, is re- 
quired to be added the still more binding 
one, of tir being faithful and zealous ser- 
vants of the Lord of life and glory; and, 
indeed, these two duties cannot be sepa- 
rated, without completely destroying their 
efficacy. Ifa man pretend to piety, whilst 
he is useless in his day and generation, or 
if he boast of being useful to his fellow- 
creatures, whilst he is a stranger to divine 
things, in either case, the term exemplary 
or useful, as claimed by, or applied to, 
him, is nominal and unmeaning. The 
man only, who extends to the necessitous 
relief proportionate to his means, and who 
has, in all his exertions to do good, an eye 
to the glory of God and the salvation of his 
immortal soul, may be said to deserve 
wealth. The virtue, which is commend- 
able when found shedding its benign rays 
in a low estate, blazes with transcendent 
lustre in the character of such a man, 

The character and conduct of the woridly- 
minded, when contrasted with the disposi- 
tion and behaviour of the Christian philan- 
thropist, assume a dark and dismal aspect. 
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Wealth, and the influence that accompanies 
it, are the unceasing objects of all their ex- 
ertions ; every movement they make, every 
expression that falls from their lips, the 
manner in which they transact their busi- 
ness, in short, the narrow and contracted 
views exhibited by them on all occasions, 
evince their utter destitution of all sound 
rinciple, and their want of every generous 
eeling. If they obtain riches, the main- 
spring of all their pursuits, they seem to 
imagine that they accomplish the object for 
which they were born to exert all their energies; 
but the misfortune is, and the circumstance 
should induce them seriously to consider 
whether they are not grossly and danger- 
ously mistaken in their views; the misfor- 
tune, I say, is, that they never find them. 
selves contented, because they never 
think they have got enough. They are 
always eagerly grasping for more. How 
pleasant, how indescribably delightful, would 
it be to see a man who is pursuing a godly 
course, as eager to get spiritual wealth, as 
the avaricious are to obtain the perishing 
pelf of this world! The spiritually-minded 
man, possessed of burning zeal for the 
spread of God’s word, makes a proper use 
of the world: he lives as one whose 
thoughts are beyond the grave; but the 
sensual worldling seeks only to possess, 
and therefore cannot enjoy, the good 
things which belong to the present life. 

To pursue plans calculated to secure the 
pleasures of the world, indicates a disposi- 
tion of mind consistent with the propen- 
sities of our common nature ; but to hoard 
up wealth for the pu of counting it 
jy to “add eas end and field to 
field,” merely for the satisfaction of saying 
that such things are possessed, are circum- 
stances which cannot be easily reconciled 
either with reason or common sense. The 
advantages which wealth affords flow from 
the™use, and not the abuse, of it; they are 
only to be realized, when it is expended in 
a judicious and charitable manner—not, cer- 
tainly, when it is heaped up to the injury 
of society, and to the imminent perii of the 
unhappy and unprincipled possessor. We 
are commanded to worship God in spirit 
and in truth, and to serve him with single- 
ness of heart and purpose; but how can 
the miser fulfil these engagements? His 
mind is absorbed in the contemplation of 
his beloved wealth. The time which 
ought to be occupied in acts of spiritual 
devotion, is by him spent in idolizing his 
gold. Awake or asleep, his thoughts run 
in the same uniform train. To survey his 
accumulated stores, and to study the best 
means to increase them, form the burdens 
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of his waking thoughts, and the phantoms 
of his dreams. In a word, he lives in the 
world as if it were to be his abiding home, 
and but too often enters upon an awful 
eternity without having bestowed a thought 
upon the unfading nature of spiritual 
riches. 

Dishonesty is not unfrequently associated 
with avarice. Means the most base are 
often resorted to by the greedy, to facilitate 
the attainment of their selfish objects. They 
hesitate not to oppress the poor, provided 
they can find an advantage in so doing. 
No one can deal with them in any way of 
business, without incurring the danger of 
being imposed upon in some way or other, 
In the commercial intercourse necessarily 
carried on between man and man, a 
mutual and reasonable benefit may, with 
ordinary fortune, be expected to accrue, in 
every contract, to parties satisfied with fair 
and honourable dealings. These conside- 
rations, however, never enter into the minds 
of the avaricious: their imaginations are 
always upon the stretch, not, indeed, in 
entertaining schemes of an equitable and 
benevolent nature, but in devising plans to 
deceive those with whom they have com- 
munication. They go regularly to pore 
over their heaps of gold, without any com- 

nction as to the manner in which they 
lasts been accumulated, or any thought as 
to the use that ought to be made of them: 
they make their worldly substance their 
god: every spark of virtue, of humanity, 
and honesty, seems to have become extinct, 
if, indeed, it ever dwelt in their bosoms. 
They have no pity for others, no feeling for 
their own best interests. Their property 
proves, in too many instances, baneful to 
their present happiness, and destructive of 
their future prospects. Society reaps no 
good from their vast wealth, and they can- 
not find in their hearts to use it themselves. 
They leave it behind them, though unwil- 
lingly, to be squandered, perhaps, with 
greater rapidity than they have been able to 
gather it. 

How hopeless the condition of that man, 
whose whole attention is directed to the 
attainment of perishable wealth, or the en- 
joyment of uncertain pleasures! No per- 
manent satisfaction can be enjoyed by any 
one who does not find time to retreat from 
the world, to look into his own breast, and 
to examine what interest he has in the 
world to come. The responsibility at- 
tached to human actions should always be 
borne in remembrance ; for, if our duty to 
God be forgotten or neglected, the allure- 
ments of the world will subdue our minds, 
and effectually cut off from us the enjoy. 
2D. SERIES, NO. 28.—VOL, ILI, 


ment of present tranquillity, and the hopé 
of Suture happieess.. Out ous will be tnt 
bulent and disorderly, and our latter end 
cheerless and hopeless. We shall find, 
when too late, that we have been building 
upon the sand, that, instead of relying on 
the Rock of ages, we have been placing our 
affections on objects purely terrestrial, which 
will give no consolation in a dying hour, 
but rather cover with dismay every one 
foolish enough to confide in their stability. 
The only way by which a man can escape 
danger, in his intercourse with the world, 
is, frequently to subject himself to self- 
examination, and to consider the precarious 
nature of all earthly attachments, and the 
paramount importance of every thing tend- 
ing to spiritualize and improve the mind. 
We should keep equally aloof from avarice 
and prodigality, and make use of the world 
only so far as we can do so without abusing 
our Christian privileges, and risking our 
soul’s salvation. 

Easy circumstances are favourable to the 
cultivation of that benevolent spirit which 
is the genuine effect of true religion. The 
cares of the world are comparatively but 
slightly felt by characters thus situated, who 
have the means to do good to those who 
may stand in need. If, in spite of these 
privileges, their lives be uselessly spent, or if 
their authority and influence be exercised 
in oppressing the poor and destitute, their 
condition will, indeed, be truly awful. 
The domineering man of property and 
influence manifests something like the dis- 
position of the bully, who dares another to 
the combat greatly his inferior, in the 
athletic powers necessary to Constitute 
equality. But his conduct is, if possible, 
still more offensive and reprehensible. Un- 
worthy is that man to share the bounteous 
gifts of Heaven; deeply answerable is he to 
the unerring providence of God, who can 
employ the advantages which a superior 
station affords, to the prejudice of his neigh- 
bours, and especially to the oppression of 
his dependants. Far better would it have 
been for such a man, had he been born in 
the humblest sphere of life ; for the crimi- 
nality of human delinquencies is in 


in —— to the mercies that are al A 
and the privileges that are trampled upon 
and neglected. 


The gradations of rank into which 
society is divided afford ample means for 
the display of the relative duties which 
ought to actuate the several classes of men. 
When these duties are left unperformed, 
when an arbitrary disposition is manifested 
towards an inferior, or an ungrateful one 
towards a superior of good repute among 
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the vi society becomes disordered 
and unhinged.~ The higher the rank of 
the unworthy member of society, the 
more ruinous his conduct; because his 
worldly influence is great, and his depen- 
dants are numerous. The monarch, who 
sways the sceptre of a mighty nation, has 
the power to dispense inestimable blessings, 
or to occasion incalculable evils, to man- 
kind. The profligate tyrant rules with a 
rod of iron, places in jeopardy the lives 
and property of his subjects, and spreads, 
by his example, infidelity and immorality 
throughout his dominions. Nearly related 
to him in disposition, is the man of pro- 
perty who can make others miserable over 
whom he may have control. The master, 
who treats his servants in a capricious and 
disdainful manner, shews the same unbear- 
able and unwarrantable temper of mind. 
Wealth confers power, and power, if mis- 
~_ » becomes a source of unmiti- 
gated evil to its possessor, as well as to all 
over whom it might have legitimate influ- 
ence. To despise and oppress the r, 
aay tM wth omen de hawt o the 
widow and the orphan, mark a disposition 
the most , destitute alike of every 
social and religious feeling. 

The hard-hearted and sensual, who abuse 
the gifts of fortune, and, instead of benefit- 
ting society, rejoice in depressing the spirit, 

ing the happiness of others, 

may, for a season, be successful in their 
schemes. They may be gratified with the 
consciousness of giving a bitter pang to 
many a worthy character of lower condition 
than themselves. Such persons would, 
however, do well to remember, that retribu- 
tive justice may overtake them. With 
whatever contempt they may look upon 
the poor, whilst in a state of exalta- 
tion, - danger is imminent, that, after the 
a very short period, they may be 

bee from their sheouh pb nahin od 
sunk in infamy and ruin. The money 
which is expended in pampering their 
appetites, or laid by in useless heaps, can- 
not give that happiness of which they seem so 
anxious to deprive others. The privileges 
which their condition might enable them to 
enjoy, they know not how to appreciate, 
and they lose them without ever having 
orange understood their value. Hew 
itter, then, the reflection that must be 
associated with a low condition, in the esti- 
mation of the man who has seen, but neg- 
lected to enjoy, better days. Haughtiness 
will be exchanged by him for cowardice ; 
for, while the world remains what it is, a 
fallen enemy will be often reminded of his 
former conduct, and, in addition to the 
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upbraidings of conscience, will have to 
bear, and be doomed to endure, with a 
timidity liar to guilt, the reproaches of 
those whom he formerly injured and 


—— 
e Almighty ruler of the universe takes 
izance of every action, yea, of every 
thought, of his intelligent creatures ; and, 
as he sent his only begotten Son into the 
world to die the just for the unjust, to dis- 
seminate peace on earth, and good will 
among men, and to set mankind an example 
worthy of universal imitation, surely, if we 
indulge in the corrupt practices of our com- 
mon nature, and neglect to secure our title 
to mansions in the skies, we shall be made 
to feel the bitter consciousness of being con- 
demned in the sight of God. Avarice and 
prodigality should be alike discarded. 
aughtiness in prosperity, and discontent- 
ment in adversity, every disposition to 
slight a superior, and to domineer over an 
inferior, in short, the abuse of the world in 
any shape whatever, should be carefully 
and anxiously guarded against; for, if we 
become not dead to the fascinations and 
corruptions of the world, and alive unto 
God, we can never expect to see the king- 
dom of heaven. We are assured, upon 
scriptural authority, that God is about our 
beds and about our paths, and spieth out 
all our ways.” These words cannot be too 
deeply impressed upon our minds, Let 
them ever be borne in remembrance, and 
then we shall consider this world, not as 
our abiding home, but as a probationary 
state, and shall consequently see the neces- 
sity of using our privileges without abusing 
them, and of praying constantly and fer- 
vently for the grace of God to fit and pre- 
pare us for immortal life and happiness in 
the world to come. 
Edenhall. Tuomas [ReLanp. 
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Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—Having completed a translation, &e. 
of the Life, &c. of Lucian, I take an oppor- 
tunity of sending it you for your Imperial 
Magazine, to be approved or condemned. 


IIEPI TOY ENYIINIOY, nro BIOS 
AOYKIANOY. 
Tue Lire ann Dream or Lucian :—ora 


TRANSLATION OF THE ORIGINAL AvTo- 
BIOGRAPHY oF Lucian, 


(With other Particulars.) 
Lucian, a celebrated Attic Greek writer, 
was born at Samosata, a city of Syria. He 
is reported to have flourished under the 
Emperor Marcus Antonius, about the year 
of Christ, 164; and in Dr. Lempriere’s 
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Classical Dictionary, is said to have died 
Anno Domini 180, in his 90th year; where 
it is also observed, that some of the mo- 
derns have asserted he was torn to pieces 
by dogs for his impiety, particularly for 
ridiculing the religion of Jesus Christ. A 
universal scepticism seems to have seized his 
mind, and a disposition to ridicule both the 
gods and men plainly appears in his Dia- 
logues of the Dead, &c.; on which, not- 
withstanding, Erasmus has pronounced a 
fine eulogium, with reference to the youth- 
ful student. “ Nam—Tantum obtinet in 
dicendo gratiz, tantum in inveniendo feli- 
citatis, tantum in jocando lepdris, in mor- 
dendo aceti, sic titillat allusionibus, sic 
seria nugis, nugas seriis miscet: sic ridens 
vera dicit, vera dicendo. ridet: sic homi- 
num mores, affectus, studia, quasi penicillo 
depingit : neque legenda, sed plane spec- 
tanda oculis exponit ut nulla comedia, 
nulla satyra cum hujus Dialogis conferri 
debeat, seu voluptatem spectes, seu spectes 
utilitatem.”* 

During his travels, performed in the 
latter part of his life, through the Gauls, 
Macedonia, Ionia, Achaia, and Italy, he 
was greatly extolled for his eloquence. Of 
his avocations, in youth, manhood, and 
riper years, he himself has furnished an 
account, written chiefly in the manner of 
an allegory, and partly under the title ofa 
dream, in which the attractions, superior 
charms, and emoluments of literature, and a 
a learned profession, are humorously de- 
picted. 

The following is a free translation from 
the Greek, which may be acceptable and 
amusing to those English readers who are 
unacquainted with the original language. 
“Lucian,” it has been conjectured, “ re- 
cited this piece on some occasion of revi- 
siting his native place, after his reputation 
was established in the barge om cities of 
Greece and Italy.” He thus begins :— 

*¢ At the time this story commences, I had 
lately left off going to the public schools, 
having arrived at the age of youth, being 
then about ‘fourteen. And my father was 
considering with my friends what he should 
have me taught. To most of them, a 
liberal education seemed to require much 
labour, and considerable time, and no little 
expense, and a splendid fortune ; and our 
means appeared to be very limited, and to 
need some speedy assistance. But that, if 
I should learn any of the mechanical arts, 
they thought I should, from the very onset, 
have the things necessary to my subsist- 
ence, and no longer, being of such an age, 





* Epist. lib. 29. ep. 5. 
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board at home ; and that, at no distant pe- 
riod, I should delight my father by bringing 
home my gain. 

“Then, at the opening of a second deli- 
beration, this question was proposed ;— 
Which of the arts is best, and easiest to 
learn, and most becoming a free-man, (or a 
gentleman,) and which of them has ready 
at hand an equipment, and sufficient profit? 
Every one, therefore, ing a dif- 
ferent art, according to the opinion or ex- 
perience of each, my father looking towards 
my uncle, (for my maternal uncle was pre- 
sent, who seemed to be an excellent = 
tuary, and a stone-polisher, well TOV 
among the most distinguished,) said ‘It is 
not right that any other art should be an 
ferred to your’s in your presence. But 
away this boy, (having pointed me out, ) and 
having taken him home, teach him to be 
a good workman in stone, a joiner, and 
statuary ; for you know he has ability to 
learn this art, having good natural bo 
He conjectured this from my playthings, 
made of wax; indeed, whenever I had 
been dismissed by the teachers, I had, hav- 
ing scraped wax, formed cows, or horses, 
or (by Jupiter) men, and, as it seemed to 
my father, properly ; on account of which, 
I received many stripes from my school- 
masters. But even then, these things were 
the occasion of praise to me, with respect 
to my fine genius. And from that mould- 
ing, they entertained hopes of me, 
that in a short time I should learn the art. 

“ At the same time, therefore, it seemed 
also proper to fix a day on which to com- 
mence the art; and that being done, I (by 
Jupiter) was delivered over to my uncle,— 
at which transaction I was not very much 
grieved ; for to me it seemed connected 
with some sport, not unwelcome, and to 
be the means of some tt towards 
those of my own age, should I be seen 
sculpturing gods, and preparing certain 
little images for myself and favourites. 

“And now, that, first of all, happened to 
me which is customary with inners. 
My uncle having furnished me with a 
chisel, desired me very gently to touch a 
slab lying before me, repeating a common 
proverb,+—‘ The beginning is indeed the 
half of all.” But, from my want of expe- 
rience, [ struck it rather too hard, and, alas! 
the slab was broken! He, then, becoming 
angry, took a little stick lying near him, 
and in a manner neither very gentle nor 
persuasive initiated me: so that to me, tears 
were the introduction to a knowledge of 
sculpture. 








+ The same proverb is thus expressed by Horace, 
—Dimidium facti, qui cepit habdet. 





“Therefore, having run away from my 
uncle’s, I arrived at home, continually cry- 
ing out ; and tears copiously running down 
my cheeks, I related all about the stick, 
and shewed the wales on my back ; and I 
accused my uncle of some great crime, 
adding, that from envy he did these things, 
lest I 'T should excel him in the art. My 
gpd having been enraged by my tale, 

and having upbraided her brother with 
many things, i the night came on, I lay 
ae to sleep, still in tears, and ruminating 
the whole nig t. 

“ But, as far as the things already related 
are concerned, my narrative is truly laugh- 
able and puerile : what is to follow, how- 
ever, ye will hear with interest, my friends, 
as being by no means contemptible, but as 
what deserves and requires very attentive 
listeners, For to as Homer wrote,— 
“in the second book of his Iliad, ver. 56, 

where Agamemnon is relating his ‘dream to 
the assembled Greeks,’ <A divine dream 

the ambrosial hours of night befell 

me whilst asleep,’—and so manifest was 
the representation, as in nothing to fall 
short of the truth. Indeed, even after the 
of much time, the forms of the figures 
rg ppeared to me, Jom still i my 
eyes ; Mel te avend nd ‘of the things heard, 


in m 

“Two ¥ women having seized my hands, 
were dragging me, very forcibl ly and vio- 
lently, each towards herself. Indeed, vying 
with one another, they nearly tore me 
asunder, For, verily, first one would have 

iled, and within a little would have 

me entirely in her own power; and 
then, again, I should have been 
by the other. Each bawled out to the 
other ; the one saying that she wished to 
obtain me as hers ; and the other declaring, 
that she in vain laid claim to the propert 
of another. (They were very dissimilar.) 
The one was fit for work, and masculine ; 


her hair was filthy, and her hands full of - 


warts; she wore a belt round her waist to 
gird up her clothes; and she was covered 
with chalk, as my uncle was wont to be 
when he scraped stones. The other was 
very ‘fair, of portly mien, and elegantly 
dressed. Now, at length, after a desperate 
allowed me to determine 
which of the two I would associate with. 
But, (before I declared my determination, 
they both addressed me, each pleading her 
own claims.) First, the hard-favoured and 
man-like woman e thus— 
“«T, dear boy, am the Sculptural Art, 
which, yesterday, you began to learn; and I 
am related both to you and your family. 
For, your grandfather, (having named my 
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maternal - grandfather,) and both your 
uncles, were stone-polishers and sculptors, 
and they were held in t repute among 
us. If you, then, would shun the idle tales 
and prating of this woman, (pointing to her 
— as she spoke,) and are willing to ac- 
ropa and live with me, I promise be- 
nd, that you shall live genteelly; 
and you shall have my strong shoulders to 
bear ‘he burdens of life ; and you shall be 
a perfect stranger to envy; and you shall 
never be called upon to leave your native 
country and friends, for a foreign soil, ‘ to 
make observations on men and manners.’ 
Nor will all men praise you merely on 
account of the words you may utter and 
write. (Your productions will be solid.) 

* *Be not disgusted with the meanness of 
my body, nor the poverty of my habit ; for, 
Starting from such beginnings, even Phidias 

Jupiter, ad vivum ; 
olycletus wrought Juno; Myron was 
praised, and Praviteles admired: hence 
these men are adored with the gods. If you, 
therefore, were to become one of these by 
Evin, what should hinder you also 
rom becoming illustrious? You would 
make even your father to appear enviable ; 
and you would add even to the respecta- 
bility of your country.’ 

“These things, and still more, did the 
Sculptural Art say, hurrying through 
them, and speaking very many things like 
a barbarian, connecting them together with 
great earnestness, and endeavouring to per- 
suade me. But I no longer remember 
most of them; for many things have already 
escaped my memory. When she had done, 
the other began, something to this effect. 

“*¢ But I, boy, am Education, alread 
familiar with, and known to thee, though 
thou hast never yet made trial of me to the 
utmost, The amount of good you will ob- 
tain by becoming a statuary, the Art itself 
has already told you. You will, in truth, 
be nothing more than a workman, labouring 
with your own hands, and in this placing 
all your ho = of life, being obscure yourself, 
acquiring things few and ignoble, grovelling 
in sentiment, and contemptible in income ; 
neither able to plead for your friends, nor 
able to strike your enemies with awe, nor 
to be an object of envy to the citizens ; but 
this only, a workman, one of the many 
people, (raév ex rov woddod Snyyov ele,) 
always somewhat afraid of a rival, worship- 
ping the man able to speak oratorically, 

eading the life of a hare, and becoming 
the gain of the stronger. And supposing 
you should become a Phidias or a Poly- 
cletus, and should finish many wonderful 
productions ; all men, indeed, will praise 
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the art, but there is not an individual who 
may behold them, who, if he had sense, 
would wish to be of your profession: for 
whatever may be your reputation in it, you 
will still be esteemed as a mechanic, a 
handicraft, and as procuring a living by 
manual labour. 

“ «Tf, then, you should be persuaded by 
me; first, indeed, I will display to you many 
works and admirable deeds of the ancients, 
I will make known to you their sayings, 
and (so to speak) I will make you appear 
acquainted with all things. And, as to that 
part which, with you has most authority, 
I will adorn your soud with many excellent 
embellishments,—with temperance, justice, 
piety, meekness, gentleness, intelligence, 
and fortitude, with the love of thinys that 
are beautiful, with zeal for the things most 
important. These things are, truly, the 
purest and most imperishable ornaments of 
the soul. Nothing shall lie hid from thee, 
nothing past, nor now to be known and 
done,—but, with me, you shall even foresee 
all things requisite. In short, every thing, 
whether divine or human, I will, at no dis- 
tant time, teach thee. 

“And you (a person now poor, the son 
of some one unknown, having deliberated 
concerning an art so ignoble) shall . shortly 
be emulated and envied by all, honoured 
and praised, highly approved for every ex- 
cellence, and respected by those distin- 
guished for birth and wealth, you shall be 
clothed in a vest like this: [she then exhi- 
bited her own, and she wore a very splen- 
did one,] and be accounted worthy of au- 
thority, and the privilege of sitting in the 
first seat. And if you travel at any time, 
even in a foreign country, you shall not be 
unknown or disregarded. I will deck you 
with such tokens, that, every one beholding 
you, jogging the person nearest to him, 
shall point you out, saying, This is he!* 
(OY TOS EKEINOS.) 

“*And if any thing occur worthy of 
prompt attention, if any thing happen to 
your friends or to the state, all men will 
look to you; and whenever you speak, all 
present, with gaping wonderment, will 
listen, admiring and congratulating you 
on account of your powers of language ; 
and your father, for his good fortune in 
having such a son. This, also, I will pro- 
cure for thee—what is said of others— 
that, some men are become immortal! for 
if you depart this life, you shall be eternally 





* “The luxury of being pointed at with the fin- 
ger appears to have been highly appreciated by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans.—Persius glances at 
this vanity, (Sat. I.) in words of similar import.— 
At puichrum est digito monstrari, et dicier, Hic est.” 








in company with men of education, and 
shall have everlasting intercourse with the 
best.— You see that man, Demosthenes, the 
son of a sword-cutler, how great I made 
him! You see Cschines, who was the son 
of a timbrel-player,—nevertheless, Philip 
courted him, on my account! Even 
Socrates himself, brought up by this Sculp- 
tural Art, as soon as he knew a better 
course, running away from her, came of his 
own accord to me, and you hear how he is 
celebrated by all discerning persons! 

“ ¢ But, if you abandon these great men, 
so renowned, and their splendid achieve- 
ments, their weighty instructions, their dig- 
nified mien, and honour, and glory, and 
praise, and precedence, and power, their 
authority, their repute for eloquence, and 
congratulations on account of intelligence ; 
—if you turn your back on these advan- 
tages, you will have to wear a shabby dress, 
to assume a deportment only becoming a 
slave, and you will ever have in your hands 
levers, and gravers, and chisels, and mal- 
lets, bowed down to your work, kneeling 
on the ground, grovelling on the earth, and 
in every way abject : never looking upward, 
nor reflecting on any thing manly, nor libe- 
ral; but always considering how your works 
may be well-proportioned and formed, and 
least of all premeditating how you yourself 
may be adorned and adjusted ; thus be- 
coming more degraded than the stones you 
model !’ 

“ Having said these things, and continuing 
still to speak, I did not. wait till the end of 
her speech, but, rising up, I at once declared 
myself, and, deserting that rude and labour- 
ing Sculptural Art, I went over, greatly 
rejoicing, to Education, alias Learning, 
especially when I recollected the stick, 
() oxvrady,) and that the day before it 
had inflicted not a few stripes, at the very 
commencement of things, on my body. 
Sculpture being cast off, she was at first 
indignant, beat together her hands, and 
gnashed her teeth: at last, as we hear of 
unfortunate Niobe, she stiffened, and was 
changed into a stone: and she is said to 
have suffered beyond conception; be not 
astounded, for dreams are wonder-workers. 

“ Education, then, looking towards me, 
said, ‘Therefore, indeed, I will recom 
your justice, because you have well ad- 
judged. Now, come, ascend this chariot, 
ey pointed to a chariot with some 

ind of winged-horses, like to Pegosus| 
that you may behold of what quality, 
how great the things were, you had well 
nigh remained ignorant of, had you refused 
to follow me.’ And when I had come up, 
she took the reins, and drove off. Then, 1, 
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being highly exalted, beginning from the 
east and proceeding to the west, contem- 

lated cities, and nations, and people, as 

id Triptolemus ; at the same time sprin- 
kling something on the earth. However, I 
no longer remember what it was I scat- 
tered ; this only I recollect, that, the men 
gazing from below praised me; and all those 
to whom I came in my flight, I left with 
applause. 

“ Now, when she had shewn me things so 
great, and me to those applauding, she 
brought me back again, no longer clothed 
with the same raiment in which I was 
dressed, when flying away ; but to myself, 
I seemed to have returned in a robe well 
embroidered. Then coming to my father, 
who was standing in a certain place, wait- 
ing for my return, she shewed to him my 
new dress and appearance ; and reminded 
him of the inferior fortune he had so nearly 
determined for me. These things I remem- 
ber having seen, when a youth; being ex- 
ceedingly disturbed, by fear of the stripes, 


as I suppose. 

- While I was relating this dream, some 
one said, *O, Hercules! how long and 
forensic is this dream.’ Another muttered, 
*It is a winter-dream, when the nights are 
longest ; or, perchance, it is the product of 
three nights, as Hercules himself was, who 
sprang from the amour of Jupiter and Alc- 
mena. But what spirit came upon him to in- 
duce him to drivel out these things to us, and 
to remind us of a boyish night, and ancient 
dreams, and things already grown old? for it 
is acold and stale story. Does he suppose us 
to be interpreters of such dreams?’ Not so, 
good iend,’ was my reply ; ‘for neither did 

enophon, when he formerly related a 
dream,* and other things, (with which you 
are acquainted,) as they seemed to him, in 
his father’s house ;—he did not intend the 
related vision to be regarded as a pleasing 
fiction, nor did he go through these things, 
as if he wished to amuse by prating ;— 
things during war, and in desperation of 
affairs, while the enemy was surrounding ; 
but his narration was connected with some 
useful design.’ 

*¢¢ Therefore, I also have related to you this 
dream, on that account, that the young may 
be directed to the nobler pursuits, and may 
be induced to hold fast Education; espe- 
cially, if any one is faint-hearted, through 

verty, and is turning aside to things less 
Sensianbie, thus corrupting a nature not 
ungenerous. I feel also assured, that he, 





* “Lucian appears to advert to the dream, in 
which Xenophon fancied his father’s house to be 
autour. by a thunderbolt, as recounted 
int the third book of the Anabasis.” 
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having heard this story, will be encouraged ; 
placing me before his eyes, as a sufficient 
example to stimulate him, keeping in mind 
what | ahs ted enn, eork leoer pressed for- 
ward to the noblest objects, and set my 
heart upon Education, timidly shrinking 
from nothing on account of my poverty, in 
the first place, and what I have at length 
returned to you, (if nought else,) at least, 
not more inglorious than any one of the 
stone-carvers.’” 


Windsor, Feb. 16,1833.  H.W.R. 


N.B. The author of the foregoing narrative 
and translation, (for the accuracy of which, 
together with the few illustrations interwoven 
and annexed at the foot of the page, he is 
partly indebted to a small volume, entitled 
* A Selection from Lucian’s Dialogues ;”) 
is anxious to have it understood, that his 
object, in presenting them to the public 
eye, is, by no means, to render any discon- 
tented with their respective avocations, 
assigned them by Providence, but to afford 
a rational recreation, and to spur on those, 
who may be competent, and have the 
requisite advantages of mental improve- 
ment, to pursue the pleasures and distinc- 
tions which literature confers, in due subor- 
dination to religion, our chief business. 


— 


PASSAGES FROM MY NOTE-BOOK—NO, VII. 


THE GREAT BEREAVEMENT—REFLECTIONS, OCCA- 
StONED BY THE Deatu ov THE Rev. Ricnarp 
Watson. 


“ Help, Lord! the godly man swift wings his flight 


To worlds of light above, leaving us here 
To grovel ’mid the gloom and vice below.” — 
— Anonymous. 


A person of sound reflection, and, especially, 
of devout feeling, will always have a deep 
and most affecting impression produced on 
his mind, by the removal from time to 
eternity, of any valuable, and particularly, 
eminent Christian—one whose mind was 
vigorous and enlightened —whose spirit was 
catholic and unsectarian—whose exertions 
in the cause of God were energetic and 
continued—and whose piety was not only 
unquestionable, but elevated and uncom- 
mon. When, however, a distinguished 
minister of the gospel is removed by death, 
especially in the full vigour of his days, the 
impression produced on the mind of an in- 
telligent and devout Christian will be much 
more powerful in its character, and more 
extensive in the range of its influence. To 
recur to the beautiful and impressive lan- 
guage of inspiration, the effect occasioned 
will be, “as when a standard-bearer faint- 
eth.” We suppose that the minister called 
into eternity, by Divine Providence, was 
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one distinguished by his love to Christ— 
his advocacy of the principles of the gospel 
—his bold and uncompromising fidelity— 
his affection—his humility—and his meek- 
ness—and his ardent and inextinguishable 
desire to be rendered instrumental in ex- 
tending the boundaries of the empire of the 
Redeemer, and in converting and saving 
the souls of men. When such a minister 
as this expires, all feel that they have sus- 
tained a heavy, and indeed an inexpressi- 
ble, loss. Names are forgotten, denomina- 
tions are disregarded. No party feelings 
are, for a moment, cherished. e all utter 
the cry of lamentation. We all express 
the language of sympathy with survivors. 
We all condole deeply with the bereaved 
communion of which the lamented deceased 
formed so conspicuous a part; we all go to 
the grave, and weep there. 


“ The tears of sorrow trickle down, and dim the eye 
with grief.” 


Such feelings have been awakened in the 
mind of the writer, by the unexpected and 
mournful departure of the late Rev. Richard 
Watson, in prime of his days, and in 
the full vigour of his usefulness; and the 
first words he felt disposed to utter, when 
the tidings were communicated to him, were, 
—* Alas! my brother! my father! my 
enlightened guide! my revered counsellor ! 
my dearly valued minister, and man of 
God! art thou, too, gone? Have thy 
labours ceased? Shall thy voice, breathing 
of heaven, be no more uttered? Shall thy 
spirit of love and devotion no more delight 
us? Shall we take up no more of thy 
sound, vigorous, and enlightened works? 
shall we listen to no more of thy able, elo- 
quent, and powerful discourses? shall we 
enter into conversation with thee on the 
plans of missionary zeal and philanthropy 
no more?” The voice from the tomb is 
uttered with impressive significance, “ No 
more.” His race is run. His labours 
have terminated. His crown is gained: 
mark his exertions; catch his spirit; follow 
his example ; aspire after his glory.” 

And so we will, departed man of God! 
by power communicated from above, we 
will advocate the principles thou so strongly 
didst manuel, Thy temper, we will 
endeavour to exemplify. Thy exertions we 
will strive to imitate, and, though we 
weep at thy grave, yet we will be thankful 
for thy usefulness, and rejoice in the glory 
by which thou art encircled above.” 


“ Young flowers, and an evergreen tree, 
Shall spring from the spot of his rest; 
But not cypress nor yew will we see, 

For why should we mourn for the blest ?” 


In the estimation of every man of thought, 
discrimination, and piety, the late Rev. 
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Richard Watson, was a man, not only of 
sterling, but of commanding excellence, 
His character exhibited the most valuable 
and important features. He was decided, 
as it reyards his views; firm in the.main- 
tenance of his principles; bold and ener- 
getic in his fidelity; humble and unosten- 
tatious in relation to his spirit, and emi- 
nently devoted to his and Saviour. 
The cause of Christ uniformly lay near his 
heart, and he was ever anxious to make 
vigorous efforts, to secure its prosperity, 
and to enlarge its usefulness. He was the 
friend of man, without respect to name, 
colour, or capacity; and, as such, will 
never be forgotten. 

The Wesleyan Mission, by his decease, 
has sustained an overwhelming loss; and 
nothing cheers them but the conviction, 
that, as God has removed him from this 
sphere of labour and operation, he will 
raise up other men, of energy, talent, and 
benevolence, who will concentrate their 
exertions and energies, so that the Re- 
deemer may be honoured in the edification 
of the church, and the conversion of the 
world. 

T always admired Mr. Watson as a 
pastes, There was no levity, no bom- 

» no mysticism, no illiberality. He 
appeared in the pulpit as the man of God, 
supremely anxious to do good to the souls 
of men. His language was very sound, 
vigorous, and elegant. His expressions 
were the most appropriate and powerful, 
and there was much beauty and harmony 
in his periods. He was a great admirer 
of Dr. Johnson ; and there was a good deal 
of Jobnson’s majesty and power, as well 
as harmony, in his style. e subjects on 
which Mr. Watson generally dwelt were 
the grand subjects of the gospel: these he 
portrayed in all their beauty, delineated 
in all their varieties, and exhibited in all 
their power. Few men ever surpassed 
him in the pulpit, as it regards judicious- 
ness of remark, soundness of principle, 
originality of thought, and vigour of style. 

As the advocate of the poor West Indian 
captive, he was amazingly powerful in his 
argument, and triumphant in his appeals, 
He appeared as the best friend of the 
negro, determined to support “ the poor 
bond-slave” with all his masculine ener- 
gies, and, were it necessary, almost with 
the last drop of his blood. He never 
shrunk in pointing his audience to this foul 
blot on our national character, to this 
“ accursed thing” which we foster and 
encourage amongst us. The West Indian 
planter was crushed to death in the gras 
of his argumentation, and withered 
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his irony. He shewed no mercy to the 
man who could traffic with the bones and 
sinews of his fellow-man ; and against the 
system of mr in all its shades, modi- 
fications, and degrees, he waged eternal 
war. The extinction, and nothing but the 
extinction of slavery, would satisfy him ; 
and it is only the immediate abolition of 
this unchristian, disgraceful, and blood- 
thirsty traffic, that will satisfy the real man 
of God. We are not to wait year after 
year, while nothing is done. Empty pro- 
mises will not please the Christian. Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords, while the 
majority are proprietors of slaves, will 
afford the man of benevolence no satisfac- 
tion. We want the dark cloud to be 
scattered at once/—the curse to be 
abolished at once /—the plague to be 
stayed at once! And, though there may 
be a loud wailing in the West Indian 
camp, we are to go forward, heedless of 
the cries that are raised, for it is the cause 
of enlightened legislation, the cause of 
humanity, of mercy, and of God. 
“ Who locks the 's sable arms ? 
The white man with his iron chain.” 

But we, as Britons and as Christians, 
must burst. this chain asunder, and never 
remain satisfied, till every fetter which 
manacles the slave be completely riven 
and destroyed. This was the seers object 
at which our departed friend ever aimed ; 
and we love and revere his memory, for 
the bold and ceaseless efforts he made, to 
liberate the fettered negro; and we are sure, 
that his energetic labours, and his fervid 
prayers, will never be fruitless, or in vain. 

As a writer, Mr. Watson occupies high 
and commanding ground. With many of 
his views, my sentiments, as an — 
dent minister, are not accordant ; but 1 am 
a sincere and an ardent admirer of him, 
as he has spoken to us from the press. 
His style is very luminous, energetic, and 
polished. There is no flippancy ; no pret- 
tiness ; no aim at mere ornament; every 
thing is nervous, manly, and bold; and 
yet, there is great elegance. I have very 
recently been reading, with care, his “ Con- 
versations for the Young ;” and have been 
much gratified with the simple, vigorous, 
chaste, and beautiful passages which the 
volume contains, It is a work which exhi- 
bits considerable research ; which develops 
oe and masculine reflection ; 

ich takes a wide and most important 
range; which abounds in original remark ; 
and which is eminently calculated to do 
good to all, and especially to the young. 
t will fix their minds, induce thought, 
excite to inquiry, and pour much import- 


ant light on the word of God. Watson's 
“ Observations on Southey’s Life of Wesley” 
uniformly gave me much pleasure, They 
are admirably penned. ere is exhibited 
much closeness of argument; much point 
and originality of remark ; a great supe- 
riority as regards acquaintance with his 
subject, over the gifted, though partial and 
high-church, poet; and the most deter- 
mined coolness and good feeling, in the 
prosecution of his design. There are pas- 
sages in the “ Observations,” penned with 
much discrimination and beauty. 

His “ Theological Institutes” require an 
essay, in order to exhibit their character, 
delineate their properties, and point out 
their excellence; and, therefore, I only 
remark, that no man can rise from the 
study of them, without saying, “I have 
been in the company of an enlightened 
and vigorous thinker, a deep theologian, 
a nervous and original writer, and a true 
minister of Christ.’ 

The christian world has indeed lost a 
great man; a star of the first magnitude 
has been extinguished, with regard to us ; 
and all the advantages of his light, wisdom, 
benevolence, and energy, we shall no more 
enjoy. Let us take comfort. ‘“ He lives 
with Christ in glory. He basks in the sun- 
shine of immortality. He is liberated from 
all the fetters of earth, and he enjoys the 

rfect and unbounded freedom of heaven. 

e is still with us by his writings, and 
they will ever be precious to his friends. 
His example is as “fragrant ointment 
poured forth.” Why then despond? Let 
us be encouraged to renewed exertion. Let 
us be more fervent in our prayers, that his 
spirit may be ours. Then, while here, we 
shall tread in his steps, delight in his 
labours ; and, when we come to die, par- 
take of his crown. ‘“ Our bliss shall never 
fade, our day be past, of trial, and of fear 
to fall.” T. W. 

Petworth, February 7, 1833. 


——=<——— 


THE RUINS OF THE SOUL. 
By John Philip Wilson. 


Rutnep magnificence is a melancholy sub- 
ject for contemplation, but it is a grand one ; 
and the emotions it calls up in a mind 
fitted for such an exercise of reflective 
power, have a sublimity commensurate 
with the nobleness of the outward object. 
Recoilections of the past mingle with 
thoughts of the present, and then we look 
forward, and vainly strive to form antici- 

tions of the future. A mere matter-of- 
act mind, cannot comprehend pleasures 
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such as this, but one of an imaginative 
nature can thus create delights within him- 
self which common men little wot of. 

When we view the remains of the once 
proud and towering castle—its broken and 
moss-grown arches, its dilapidated and ivy- 
mantled towers, our thoughts revert to the 
days of feudal splendour ; and the history 
of the middle ages, the romance of chi- 
valry, arise in the mind by their association 
with the object before us, and seem to pass 
before our vision. | We behold belted 
knights, and fair ladies, gallant troubadours, 
and faithful squires, the deadly strife, and 
peaceful tournament. We hear the war- 
cries of the leaders, the loud blast of the 
trumpets, the tramp of steeds, and the 
clash of armour. e see the glancing of 
gay crests, and the waving of brave plumes, 
the glittering of polished swords and — 
spears. See, they close in conflict! Har: 
to the arrows whistling through the air, and 
the sharp click of the arblasts! The con- 
test grows more hot and deadly. Battle- 
axes and huge maces fall with ponderous 
weight on the helms of adversaries, and 
the clang of blows mingle with shouts of 
exultation and groans of death! Ha! the 
leader of one party falls. His armour of 
goodly price is disjointed and bloody, and 
his white plume no longer streams in the 
van of battle—he is dead! His followers 
fly in confusion, and some of the victorious 
prepare for pursuit ; whilst others, panting 
with exertion and wounds, sink down to 
rest—some of them to rise no more. 

Then traverse we the deserted and roof- 
less halls: seat we ourselves on some 
mouldering fragment, and straightway the 
antient edifice becomes arrayed in the rude 
splendour of ages that have ome away. 
Banners and trophies deck the walls, the 
hearth once more blazes, the long oaken 
table, loaded with viands, is placed upon 
the rush-strewn floor, The fierce warriors 
have donned their peaceful attire, and are 
seated at the convivial board, where grim 
visages and herculean forms consort with 
those of lovely damsels, and the dark yar. 
ments of the pilgrim or monk contrast with 
gay velvet, and the glitter of gold and 
jewels. The seneschal profiers with lowly 
reverence the goblet to his lord, who is 
seated on the dais. Then passes the wine 
cup, and the joyous laugh of the carousers 
echoes loud and clear along the vaulted 
and lofty roof. Then chanteth the min- 
strel his romaunt, and bright eyes glisten, 
and brave hearts throb and swell, at the 
recital of deeds of glory—“ lays of love and 
war.” 

Shall we explore the gloomy and sub- 
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terraneous dungeons of the castle? We 
see the prisoner of war, or the victim of 
feudal tyranny, pining away his melancholy 
hours, solitary and manacled. The torture 
is applied, and wild shrieks of anguish 
fill the dank air of this tomb of the living, 
but penetrate not beyond the solid walls. 
He is murdered! No human eye wit- 
nesseth the deed, no human tongue tell- 
eth the dark secrets of the massy more. 

But a bird wingeth its flight near, a dog 
barks, any trivial sound breaks the silence, 
and, lo! the vision hath vanished, the day- 
dream is dispelled. The forms that fancy 
created have faded into air, and we but 
behold the present reality—the mouldering 
relics which brought scenes of other times 
to our imagination, and we smile at her 
wermth that she should thus picture them 
with almost the vivid force of actual pre- 
sence. 

The ruins alone remain; and the din of 
battle, the rude mirth of the carousers, and 
the wail of the [prisoner, have gone. All 
around seems the region of desolation, and 
silence holds her reign unbroken about the 
spot once the scene of warfare, of gaiety, 
and of oppressive cruelty, unless perchance 
the hollow steps of some passing traveller, 
or inquisitive antiquary, the hooting of an 
owl, or the cry of some straggling animal, 
breaks upon the stillness, rendering the suc- 
ceeding hush yet more gloomy than before. 
The crumbling walls no longer echo to the 
sweet strains of minstrelsy, nor the falling 
battlements to the war-cry. The prisons 
are now untenanted, save by the crawling 
reptile or solitary bat, and haply the decay- 
ing bones of some poor captive, whose 
miserable existence famine or assassination 
had closed. The fortifications are dis- 
mantled ; the strong castle, whilom with- 
standing many a siege uninjured, hath at 
length yielded to the slower but more cer- 
tain attack of time. Its original proud pos- 
sessors, with a long line of their descend- 
ants, its defenders and besiegers—all, all 
now rest with dust; and ruin alone marks 
the site of many a deed of heroism, of 
many a deed of cruelty. 

And now, let a few more years 
away, and the spoiler and the tempest shall 
disperse even these feeble relics of other 
times, and pos:erity will in vain seek out 
the spot famed in history and tradition, but 
which not a vestige of bygone splendour 
remains to mark. 

Such reflections are naturally excited by 
the contemplation of a noble ruin. But if 
a melancholy impression be left upon the 
mind by such meditation—if we feel a 
kind of regret on viewing the destroying 
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effects of time or casualty upon the works 
of man’s hands, when we know that they 
are by nature endurable, and may be 
likened to the evanescent flower that springs 
up, blooms, and dies—oh! how much 
more grievous is it to contemplate the 
ruins of the soul—the immortal soul of 
man ! 

True, the first is perishable matter, and 
the last immaterial and immortal, but yet 
there is analogy. Time and accident are 
the destroyers of the former, and sin of the 
latter. In the first, ravages are obvious to 
the sight in the broken pillar, the crumbling 
wall, the fallen turret; and in the second 
also there are visible outward signs of the 
invisible decay within. 

The debasement and perversion of rea- 
son, and the degradation of the mind—in 
a word, all effects of guilt—may not in- 
aptly be termed “the ruins of the soul.” 
And although, from frequent occurrence, 
less remarked than other events of less in- 
trinsic importance, yet they are subjects 
worthy the deepest consideration, and the 
contemplation of them ought to be attended 
by highly beneficial results. We see the 
soul tottering beneath the blast of sin, and 
fall by the corrosive powers that sap its 
foundation, We mark where (had timely 
care been taken) its dilapidations might 
have been repaired, and complete ruin 
avoided. Hasten, we then, to examine 
the fabric in our own breast, lest the Great 
Arcuitect should not be called upon 
until it be past amending. 

What are the evidences of a ruined soul, 
and where are they to be found? They 
are terrible, and they are common. Behold 
them in sin, and seek them in the abodes 
of vice. Contemplate, for example, yon 
wretched object. He is of the dregs of 
society. Hearken to his filthy and disgust- 
ing discourse—he derides and blasphemes 
his God, and mocks the idea of future 
punishment. He is an atheist! Mark his 
wretched body, the prey of disease and dirt, 
and observe the dull gleam of habitual in- 
toxication twinkling in his sunken eye. 
Alas! he is a great and hardened sinner, 
and sets at nought the laws divine and 
human. But stay, he speaks again ; listen 
to his words 2:ientively, and you will per- 
ceive that, although every sentence carries 
with it an = or an obscenity, yet — 
guage is of a superior description, e 
uses expressions that denote thm educated. 
Observe his carriage, too; there is a lofty 
bearing breaking forth at times, which ill 
assorts with the squalid misery of his ap- 

Ay, it is true indeed, these are 
the poor remains of what has been. That 
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man was‘ once good, noble-minded, intel- 
lectual, and rich—but he was gay, he drank 
freely, and gamed ; then he lost his fortune, 
and became a drunkard and a gambler— 
he became a thief! and followed practices 
that brutalized humanity—he broke the 
heart of a kind and gentle wife; she died, 
but his hardened spirit grieved not at her 
loss. He professes pyrrhonism, to stifle 
any glimmerings of conscience that may 
yet remain amid the sad desolation of his 
soul. 

Close your eyes for a moment, and 
imagine him as he once was. Behold him 
with serenity seated upon his intelligent 
countenance, the effect of a mind contented 
and happy. He smiles upon his young 
and lovely partner. Oh! there was good. 
ness, there was love expressed in that 
smile. It was beautiful, so beautiful that 
you might wish it to rest upon his face for 
ever. See, he dispenses charity—pity 
beams in his eye, and the blessings of the 

r surround him. He kneels to pray, 
and a light divine irradiates his fine fea- 
tures, as his form is humbled before his 
Creator. He is now good and glorious— 
but stay, trace not his downfall, but unclose 
your eyes at once, and view him as he 
now is. Behold the ruins of a soul! And 
yet this wreck is not the effect of sudden 
convulsion, it was completed by degrees, 
step by step, in the same manner as the 
proud strong castle was reduced to destruc- 
tion. He had a weak side, and there 
temptation assailed, until gradually she 
effected her cruel work. View him. He 
is lost. It is too horrible to anticipate his 
final fate, but the seal of the doomed one 
seems set upon his brow. 

Oh ! this is truly a dread subject for con- 
templation, and one that harrows up every 
feeling of humanity. What are the ruins of 
monuments, towers, castles, or pyramids, in 
comparison with this, the work of the great 
Creator himself—*he mind of man. The 
structure how grand and towering, the fall 
how awful ! 

Man is provided with safeguards against 
the inroads of vice, whilst senseless masonry 
is undefended from the assaults of time. 
The soul has reason and conscience, but 
these invaluable sentinels are made to 
sleep, and the citadel is left accessible to 
the attacks of the enemy. Then all is lost, 
and the portion of Divine essence—that 
spark of immateriality, connecting matter 
and mortality with a superior intelligence— 
becomes drowned, and swept away in the 
whirlpool of assailing sin; and the soul, 
formed by the Almighty to be lasting 
through eternity in its original beautiful 
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purity, becomes a ruin, compared with 
which the most — weatherworn pile 
is firm and beautiful. 


— 
ON SELF- KNOWLEDGE. 


Tue tendency visible in most men, to the 
study of their own minds, and the eager- 
ness so frequently manifested for the acqui- 
sition of a certain knowledge of themselves, 
appears to me a most striking proof of the 
importance of the soul’s destinies, and its 
realities. The research after the source and 
nature of these secret operations never fa- 
tigue the human mind. How often is the 
attention arrested by some peculiar object 
of striking interest, or lively solicitude. 
Without decidedly knowing why, each man 
endeavours to arrange his ideas of himself, 
to trace a sort of catalogue, to compose a 
list, of the faculties of his mind, or the pro- 
pensities of his heart. 

That which each man appears instinct- 
ively to do on his own account, some have 
undertaken to perform for human nature 
generally. Philosophy is the name which 
has been particularly applied to this study 
of our moral and intellectual organization, 
and many believe that, could they but 
arrive at the deciphering of the unknown 
characters imprinted on our souls, the top- 
most branches of the lofty tree of know- 
ledge would bow down within our grasp. 
But these characters are not deciphered. 
That which each man knows of himself ; 
that even, which philosophers know of 
human nature, may all be compared to a 
few broken fragments of an earthen vessel, 
from which nothing can be reconstructed. 

In man as judge, and in man as the 
object judged, are there not certain great 
defects which abridge his knowledge? Is 
there not a want of a true way to the arrival 
of this? Doubtless this defect exists, 
doubtless this way is wanting, and, as long 
as he is governed by the one, or receives 
not the help of the other, man will never 
arrive at the proper explanation of his own 
heart. 

The principal defect in natural man, as 
judge of himself, is, his total ignorance of 
spiritual truths; this ignorance would be 
dreadful to him, if, as is generally the case, 
he was satisfied with the examination only, 
instead of shunning that which tends to de- 
crease his knowledge. It would be dread- 
ful, for it carries with it its destinies, 
which are irrevocable, permanent, and 
positive. All that which has no decided 


affinity to the present life, all that which in 
any manner leads to things eternal and 
invisible, throws him in a state of doubt 
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and hesitation. Man finds himself at 
variance with these spiritual subjects, when 
he studies his nature, in which he encoun- 
ters an immortal soul, a soul which in its 
origin was created by the breath of God, 
in his image—that image, alas! now lost, 
but that breath of life still indestructible. 
This soul, instead of enlightening the re- 
searches of man on himself, tends only to 
complicate his views, and that in such a 
manner as to render it impossible satisfac- 
torily to conclude his study. Tell a man 
of learning to obtain the knowledge of any 
subject whatever, belonging exclusively to 
this world, and he will do it to the utmost 
of his power; but ask him to study a sub- 
ject, in which are mingled things not per- 
taining to this world, in which he encoun- 
ters some of those truths which eternity 
alone can unfold, such as the destruction of 


“this world, and with it all mankind ; then 


we find these things to him totally inexpli- 
cable. The judgment of man then has not 
that necessary qualification by which he is 
capable of judging correctly of himself. 

e heart of man, as the object judged, 

resents insurmountable obstacles: the 
scriptures say, “The heart of man is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked ; who can know it?” And remark, 
this question is one of defiance: God ap- 
pears to say to man, ‘I defy you to know 
your own heart, on account of its cunning 
and malice.’ This miserable propensity of 
the human heart, is as a labyrinth without 
end ; entangling, instead of safely conduct- 
ing such as enter it. A pure and bright 
mind would be lost on such a heart as this. 
What then would become of an impover- 
ished and ignorant one ? 

Man, then, being incapable, from the 
nature of his heart and mind, of studying 
and ‘knowing himself, another means is 
necessary, unconnected with him. A point 
of comparison—something tangible—which 
will assist him in valuing his powers, in 
measuring the dimensions of his mind. 
An object which is capable of judging. 
A type. A perfection, which can accom- 
plish or contrast all that which is imperfect 
or wicked in him; which can place before 
his eyes, and shew him in a positive man- 
ner, that which he is not, and that which 
he ought to be. This type of spiritual 
existence, man knows not, yet it exists. It is 

» God which is spirit and life— 
that God who calls himself “The God of 
the spirits of all flesh.” This is the mean 
by which man can learn himself, can judge 
himself, and can appreciate his just value. 
The knowledge of God, in whom we find 
everlasting wisdom and truth, This is 
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what can instruct the ignorance 

and di the depravity of his heart ; 
* Beye holy as I am holy,” has God said 
in his —Behold now a comparison 
between God and man, a comparison which 
is capable of arranging all the various ob- 
jects passing to and from the human heart.— 
All that is for man, in the con- 
templation of himself, is, whether he is, or 
is not, like God ; if a man neglects exami- 
nation on this principle, he has no certain 
rule to go by. Amongst men there exists 
certain fixed — of good and evil,— 
they avow, that in the constitution of morals 
all is relative. But self-knowledge, will it 
not be uncertain, with such an uncertainty 
of principles as this? If God exists, he is 
necessarily the type of goodness and perfec- 
tion ; and the opposite, of evil and corruption. 
He is himself the fixed principle from which 
the nature and actions of all spiritual beings 
shall be judged. 

If man will examine himself after this rule, 
he will easily arrive ata result, to which 
all his own efforts could never have brought 
him. In the presence of the holiness of 
God; His eternity, and His jon, he 
will soon discover the depravity of his own 
heart, his carnal and earthly nature, and his 
contrast to the traits of a divine character. 
This is the first trath man has to learn of 
himself, which will be an introduction to all 
others, while it will shut out the entrance of 
all repugnant subjects. 


Southwark, Feb. 22. 


> 


of man, 


W.K.T. 


THE FISHERMAN OF SOLWAY FRITH. 
(BY W. PRESCOTT SPARKS.) 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness in the desert air. 
Ir was a beautiful evening : the moon had 
just risen above the ocean, and was mount- 
ing her throne in the high heavens: the 
waters beneath lay calm and unruffled in 
her beams, which shed their unbedimmed 
lustre over land and sea, save when a few 
light clouds threw a momentary veil across 
her silver face, and a faint shadow passed 
over the lovely scene of her empire, even 
as when, in scenes of glory or delight, some 
bitter memory suddenly beclouds the breast 
of mortality; or, to draw a higher compa- 
risop, when a shadow passes for a moment 
between. the uplifted eye of a humble be- 
liever, and the life-giving countenance of 
his heavenly Guide! Not only in this soft 
yet powerful light was the shore, with the 


few fishermen’s huts scattered here and 
there, distinctly visible, but the vessels at 
sea, as they sailed along, or rode quietly 
at anchor, were clearly outlined. On the 
margin of the shore, looking out upon the 
waters, stood two human beings, who, from 
their conversation, appeared to be watching 
the return of some fishing-boat. The one 
was a young woman, apparently about 
twenty years of age; sight, yet well formed, 
and with highly interesting, if not decidedly 
beautiful features. The young man who 
was her companion, was about the same 
age, and his dress bespoke him a plough- 
man of the deep. They stood some time 
in silence, as if meditating upon the beauty 
of the night, and the sweet stillness which 
reigned around. At last the girl somewhat 
hastily exclaimed, 

1 must leave you now, William; my 
father and brother cannot be far distant; [ 
must get them a fire, and provide some- 
thing forthem. You know, they have been 
all day at sea.” 

“ Nay, Mary,” replied the other, “leave 
me not all so soon ; but another day, and I 
shall leave you for a long, long time, but 
yet I would not keep you from your duty. 
—God bless you, dearest Mary; to-morrow 
night we will again meet, but it will be the 
last time for many, many months.” 

With these words they parted ; the female 
disappeared into one of the cottages hard 
by, and the youth briskly pursued his walk 
in an inland direction. 

Mary Gray was the daughter of an old 
fisherman who had long resided on the bor- 
ders of the Solway Frith. Her mother had 
long since died, and the care of their small 
household devolved upon her. Her father 
and brother, a youth about a year younger 
than herself, were almost constantly from 
home during the day, either eriployed in 
fishing, or in selling the produce of their 
labours, consequently much of her time was 
spent alone, until Allen, the young man 
whom we have just mentioned, became an 
occasional and not unfrequent visitor. 

He was a young sailor who, when at 
home, resided at a small town not far dis- 
tant from the Frith, and had there been in 
the habit of seeing John Gray and his son, 
when they came weekly to sell their fish : 
he had also obliged the young one by sup- 
plying him with some nets. In course of 
time, Allen visited their cottage, where he 
saw Mary, his first distant acquaintance 
with whom soon ripened into a feeling of a 
totally different] kind. Her father and bro- 
ther observed this, the first with sullen 
silence, never objecting, but not expressing 
his approbation; but his son, in spite of all 
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Allen’s good-will and kind offices towards 
him, was unceasing in telling his sister, that 
with such an hypocritical Methodist as 
Allen, she never could be happy, and that 
it was downright madness and folly for 
her to think any thing of him, when she 
might be so well matched with their neigh- 
bour’s son, Andrew Thomson, who had ex- 
pressed such regard for her. It was on this 
account that most of the interviews between 
Allen and Mary were held in the absence 
of Robert. It had been Allen’s good for- 
tune to have been brought up by a pious 
mother, who spared no pains to instil into 
his mind, to the best of her humble abilities, 
the precepts and promises of the gospel ; 
and she succeeded, for her son felt their 
preciousness, and made them the constant 
rule of his life. He had several times ven- 
tured to express his sentiments before John 
and Robert Gray; but having met with 
repeated scorn and ridicule, he forebore. 
With Mary, however, he was more suc- 
cessful. With earnestness, and at last with 
interest, she heard him repeat the counsels 
of his deceased mother, which he had trea- 
sured in his memory. Mary had never 
heard the like before: from her father’s 
lips she had not even heard of God, (except 
in a profane manner,) and the wonderful 
truths which William made known to her, 
had sunk deep into her heart. She had 
heard him speak of the excellency and 
value of the Bible, which he called the 
book of God, but she had never been 
taught to read. She heard him often de- 
scribe the great comfort of prayer, but to 
her it was an unknown language. From 
time to time, however, during her conver- 
sations with William, light had broken in 
upon her mind, and she felt every day an 
increasing desire to be more fully sensible 
of those things which constituted the chief 
happiness dom so dear to her. It was 
under this impression that she had been first 
led to lift up her heart in silence to Heaven, 
that clearer views might be given her; and 
ever from that day she experienced a live- 
lier interest in, and a better understanding 
of, religious truths. No wonder then, if she 
sought every opportunity of conversing with 
her friend, who saw with unspeakable joy 
the impression his humble words had made 
upon her mind. By such meetings as these, 
their hearts were drawn closer to each other, 
and closer to heaven! But what is lasting 
here below? Their happy intercourse was 
now for a long time to be broken off. Allen 
was about to make a long voyage, a voyage 
of several months: it was to this he had 
alluded in his last conversation, and it had 
left a painful weight upon her mind, for she 
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feared, when her sole adviser was gone, that 
that the new impressions which had been 
recently stamped upon her heart, tight 
vanish, for she doubted her own power to 
keep them alive. 

She had scarcely made the 
preparations, when her father and brother 
returned. Well, Mary,” said the old 
man, after he had arranged his out-door 
concerns, and was sat down to the supper 
she had spread before him, “ the sight of 
this food is no unpleasant thing to one who 
has been toiling all day on the wide sea, 
with only a dry crust in his wallet; it would 
eat sweeter, though, if I could satisfy myself 
that I had earned it.” 

“ Have you not then been successful to- 
day, father ?” 

“* Moderate, very moderate. I can’t tell 
how it is, daughter, but it seems to go 
against us now-a-days: no one works harder 
than your brother and myself, and yet, put 
all the last week together, we might as well 
have slept the time, for the matter of what 
we have caught.” 

“Tis poor work, indeed,” replied Ro- 
bert, “ there’s old Michael Thorn and his 
boy have sunk their boat to the water's 
edge with the weight of their day’s labour : 
tis mortifying to see one’s neighbours so 
lucky, when we have been so much the 
contrary.” 

“And why should our neighbour’s suc- 
cess mortify us, brother?” returned Mary : 
“surely it is not well to be envious of 
another’s good fortune ; we ought rather to 
rejoice.” 

“Hold thy tongue, and cease talking 
like a foolish girl,” said old Gray; “rejoice, 
indeed, and for what? because another has 
gained what would have made thy father’s 
pocket fuller, and his heart lighter: I dare 
say thou art more glad for Michael Thorn’s 
luck, than if we had filled our nets ever so 
full.” 

“She is preaching Allen’s doctrine,” said 
Robert. 

** Allen is a fool, like herself,” replied he 
sullenly; “and did I not know that he is 
going away from us, I should be inclined 
to tell him so to his face. But let him go 
his way.” 

“‘T don’t know who’d grieve if he never 
came back again,” said Robert; ‘not I, for 
one: perhaps Polly would let fall a few 
salt tears, when she could no longer hear his 
Methodist sermons.” 

“ You are unjust and unkind, Robert,” 
Mary answered warmly : “ William has been 
your friend ere now, and would willingly 
do any thing now to serve us; do as you 
would be done by.” 














“That’s another of Allen’s maxims,” said 
her brother. 

“ What argues wrangling thus,” said the 
old man, “ Allen is going away, and let it 
end. I've nothing to say against him more 
than any one else, but I hate all Me- 
thodists.” 

Here ended the conversation, and after a 
short time they retired to rest. The next 
morning they were up with the sun, and 
Pp for the same occupations as on 
the preceding day. Long and heavy were 
the ~~ to Mary, till the time cane that 
she was to meet Allen for the last time for 
many, many months. The appearance of 
the moon above the deep told her of its 
approach, and ere many minutes passed 
they were standing together on the accus- 
tomed meeting-spot. 

Mary was not backward in expressing 
her fears, that in his absence her love of 
religion would flag, especially under the 
taunts of her brother. Allen gave her all 
the comfort and encouragement he could 
produce : he told her never to cease asking 
God for support, and he promised always 
to pray for her. He felt, indeed, unspeak- 
able regret, at being forced to quit her when 
she needed most his continued advice, and 
it was not without apprehension and fear 
that he left her unguarded in her spiritual 
infancy ; but still, how young soever she 
might be in her life unto holiness, he knew 
her heart was sincere, and that consideration 
made him thankful. They stood and con- 
versed till the plashings of her father’s oars 
were heard upon the water; with tears they 
parted, and commended each other to the 
care of Heaven. 

Her father returned home in better tem- 
per than on the preceding evening, having 
made a better day’s work. It was no small 
difficulty for Mary to screen from his obser- 
vation, and from that of her artful brother, 
the distress of mind which she felt, and of 
which her countenance at times manifésted 
visible signs ; she however succeeded, and 
as soon as possible found relief in the soli- 
tude of her little chamber, which she conse- 
crated with fervent prayers for her lover’s 
safety, and her own growth in grace. 

Deprived of Allen's society and advice, 
it was now Mary’s chief pleasure, instead, 
as had at one time been her custom, of 
spending the greater part of the day in idle 
conversation with her neighbours, to retire 
to those places which she had so often fre- 
quented with him now far away, and medi- 
tate upon the precepts he had imprinted on 
her memory. How sweet the occupation, 
when we are separated from those to whom 
the ties of earthly love, and the still stronger 
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bands of Christian fellowship has joined us, 
to trace in solitude those paths which have 
been hallowed by the pious breathings and 
affectionate words of the absent ones! The 
mountain, the wood, the plain, the lofty 
rock, or the wide sea—all that nature has 
grand and beautiful—when by their influ- 
ence holy reflections are excited in the 
mind, become still more beautiful! Happy 
are those to whom, as to this humble child 
of earth, the haunts of solitude, shunned by 
the noisy and heartless votaries of the world, 
breathe that unspeakable peace, which the 
world cannot give, which it cannot take 
away ! 

Although she could not read, there were 
many beautiful passages from the book of 
life, which Mary had learned from Allen, 
and treasured in her memory; and these 
afforded her comfort, for they made her 
sensible that she always had the wings of a 
merciful Saviour spread above her to keep 
her from harm ; and she knew that in the 
deepest retirement, he was with her to 
answer her prayers ; and this thought made 
her ree in every season and circum- 
stance. She was, indeed, troubled at the 
state in which she beheld her father and 
brother; but what could she do? If she 
ventured upon religious conversation, it was 
a | to hear it ridiculed, and Allen abused ; 

she thought it best to hold her peace, 
and pray for them in silence: but the time 
was at hand when her pious feelings would 
be called into active exertion. 

About three months after the departure 
of Allen, John Gray and his son left home, 
as usual, in their fishing-boat ; when out at 
sea, Robert perceived what seemed to him 
to be a cask floating on the water; think- 
ing it might have been ejected from some 
vessel, and that it contained spirits, he 
stretched his oars, and neared it, but reach- 
ing over the side to secure his treasure, he 
lost his balance, and fell over; the old man 
threw in a rope, and made many attempts 
to save his son, but it was in vain; he was 
carried out, and disappeared for ever before 
the eyes of his half-frantic parent. 

From that time, the gloomy sullenness 
which had always been marked in the old 
man, assumed a stronger character : he sel- 
dom spoke to any one, and even his daugh- 
ter could scarcely induce him to utter more 
than a few words, But she saw, with much 
inward satisfaction and gratitude to God, 
that he manifested a willingness to hear her 
talk on religious subjects. She was unceas- 
ing in her attempts to enlighten his mind 
with the consolations of the gospel, and all 
her little store of knowledge was over and 
again produced, Nor did her prayers and 
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endeavours prove abortive. The seed was 
not sown on a barren soil; and the cares and 
business of this world, which he had carried 
in his bosom even to his old age, now gave 
way under the humble teaching of his 
daughter. His willingness to hear, in time 
gave place to deep interest, and the awful 
truth flashed like lightning across his mind, 
“Am I then such a sinner?” He felt it, 
and for a long time mourned despairingly 
under the sense of his unworthiness; but 
that voice which speaks peace to every 
troubled soul, with soothing accents whis- 
pered it to his; and the sweet assurance of 
pardon sealed and sins forgiven, made his 
once care-worn breast a heaven upon earth! 
With what unutterable joy did his beloved 
daughter view this wonderful change ; how 
did her gentle soul rejoice, that she had 
been the instrument of gaining for her Re- 
deemer, the love whiclf had been so abun- 
dantly shed on her from her childhood ; and 
what would Allen say when he returned ; for 
her father now often mentioned him in 
terms of gratitude and kindness—how would 
they all meet together and hear the word of 
God read! But in all her thankfulness and 
joy, a shade of sorrow came across her, 
when she remembered the sad end of her 
brother, who was summoned to his account 
in an unguarded moment, and thus plea- 
sure and sorrow reigned alternately, or rather 
jointly, in her bosom. 

It went thus with them for some time : 
old Gray every day growing more im- 
pressed with the importance of a religious 
life,’and blessing for having given him 
such a child, when Mary, who was in the 
habit of being much, during her father’s 
absence, with the daughter of a neighbour- 
ing widow, who was brought near the end 
of her days by consumption, shewed symp- 
toms of the same fatal disorder; it was sup- 
posed that from close and constant com- 
munication with the diseased person, she 
had inhaled her breath, and the infection 
had settled upon her. For a long time, 
although weak and feeble, she concealed 
her illness from her father, well knowing 
what would be his feelings, if there should 
appear any prospect of losing all which 
now bound him to earth, (for the value he 
set upon Mary may be easily imagined,) 
and when, on his return home, he would 
anxiously hear her continued cough, and 
say, “ How long that cold hangs upon thee, 
dearest!” her answer uniformly was, “Oh, 
it is better to-day, father, thank God !” 
But she at length became so much worse, 
that concealment was impossible: Gray, 
almost frantic, soon procured a medical 
adviser from the neighbouring town, who, 
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as plainly as delicacy and sym r- 
mitted him, enpumal his ion or Mary's 
disorder was one his skill could not remove. 
And now, in their brightest splendour, shone 
forth the comforts of religion ; their beams 
were benignly shed over the whole frame 
of the sufferer, and with no less power did 
they dwell within the breast of the old 
patriarch. His occupation was now entirely 
neglected, and the small sum he had saved 
during his younger days, (for never a more 
frugal man ever cast net into the Solway, 
than John Gray, as all who knew him could 
testify,) was applied to the maintenance of 
himself and daughter, who gradually be- 
came worse as days and weeks passed on; 
and when death put an end to the pro- 
tracted sufferings of Sarah Hall, the poor 
girl to whom Mary in her health and acti- 
vity had ministered, it was with difficulty 
she could rise from her easy chair, to view 
the funeral as it passed the door on its way 
to its long home. 

At last she was wholly confined to her 
bed, and every day deprived -her of some 
portion of her strength; it was a melan- 
choly picture, yet sadly pleasing to see the 
old man sitting by the side of the low 
pallet, with the Bible in his hand, his silver 
locks streaming over his shoulders, and his 
expressive countenance lighted up with a 
heavenly ray, and his eyes fixed upon the 
living page, full of calm and — resig- 
nation,—and even in his trial, such a de- 
meanour was to be expected ; for who, in 
the greatest tribulation, who can look with 
faith upon that blessed book, and not be 
glad ? n 

Those who are acquainted with the 
symptoms and character of the fatal disease 
with which this humble one was visited, are 
well aware that there exists often in its vic. 
tim an expectation of ultimate recovery; 
and here Mary thought that, even if she 
should not recover, she should yet live to 
see Allen return; a persuasion which she 
fondly cherished, and a thought which, next 
to heaven and heavenly things, warmed her 
bosom most. 

In this precarious state she lingered 
through the winter, the feeble strings of 
existence growing gradually weaker, while 
she was rejoicing in the prospect of soon 
being with her Saviour, and also of seeing 
her lover ere she departed. At length, 
spring again began to open her blossoms, 
and hang her green tresses on the trees, 


——_———- Alas! we think it sad 
To part with life when all the earth looks glad, 

In her young lovely things, when voices break 
Into sweet sounds, and leaves and blossoms wake! 
Is it not brighter then, in that far clime 

Where graves are not, nor blights of changeful time? 
So thought the dying one! 
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Oh, yes! she thought so, and that thought 
sufficed to wean her affections from earth 
to those realms of glory, where spring.time 
is everlasting ! 

But the hand of death was at length 
visible upon the pale brow, and the poor 
frail body was nearly exhausted ; but the 
mind was still unbent, the soul was firm 
and _stedfast in its hope-and hold, and the 
cherished thought was:not foregone. It was 
_one morning, when, the ‘sum had just risen, 
and his earliest rays were beginning to illu- 
thinate the deep; called her father to 
her: the old man quickly obeyed the sum- 
mons, “ Father,” *she said, in a solemn 
tone of voice: “I want to sit in my easy 
chair.” She had not been up for a long 
time, and her request startled him ; but she 
repeated it, and, by his assistance, and that 
of the nurse who. attended her, she was 
seated as she desired... “‘ It is almost over 
now,” she continued, * he will be here to- 
' night; I dreamt he was returned, and my 
dream will be sooth.” It was certainly 
near the period which Allen had mentioned 
to her for his return. During the day, she 
shewed a feverish anxiety, and spoke sel- 
dom, but solemnly; she prayed much also 
in silence. . Towards evening, the sky, which 
through the day had been unclouded, sud- 
denly became black and lowry, and distant 
thunder foretold the approach of a storm. 
It came rapidly; the rain poured down in 
torrents; the sea roared and swelled; the 
thunders rolled along the firmament, and 
the lightnings flashed dreadfully from one 
side heaven to the other, while the loud 
screams of the sea-gulls were audible amid 
the bellowing of the storm. Old Gray re- 
collected that his boat, which he had lent to 
Michael Thorn, was yet lying on the beach, 
and, unless secured, might be washed away 
by the tide. He accordingly wrapped his 
old fisher’s coat about him, and went to the 
water’s edge. Around him, on the beach, 
he was ised to see various planks and 
timbers lying, which, in his experienced 
eyes, were but too true signs that some 
vessel had e to pieces: while he was 
examining con more closely, a huge bil- 
low heaved itself on high, and thundered 
its force upon the shore; its receding waters 
left a dark mass behind, which Gray ap- 
_ proached, and discovered to be the body of 
a man; he turned it to examine the features, 
and he saw the well-known face of William 
Allen! “ He is, indeed, come,” murmured 
the old man, “she was right, but not in 
life !” He more closely examined the body: 
one hand was by his side, the other thrust 
into the side of his coat,—Gray drew 
it out, and with it eame a small Bible, which 
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was so firmly grasped, as with difficulty ‘to 
be dislodged ! The old man wept, and, as 
soon as sufficiently com , removed the 
body to a safe distance from the waves, and 
quickly returned to the cottage. He passed 
in silence through: the little kitchen where 
the nurse was busied in preparing some 
refreshment for the invalid, entered his 
daughter’s room: she was sitting in her 
chair, and it seemed that she slept—so beau- 
tiful she looked—but on touching her pale 
brow, it was icy cold! She had passed 
from earth, and was entered with her long- 
ted friend into the realm of glory. 

n one grave were deposited their bodies, 
and ina short time the old man laid his 
tabernacle of mortality beside them, But 
though lost on earth, they form a trio in 
that land, where the praises of redeeming 
love fill every heart, and flow from every 
tongue. 

March 1, 1833. 

———— 
DESTRUCTION OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


Tue destruction of the Spanish Armada, 
termed by its proud originators, the Invin- 
cible, is to an Englishman one of the most 
heart-stirring and glorious incidents con- 
nected with the history of his country ; 
while, at the same time, to the protestant 
christian it is one of the most gratifying 
relative to the cause of the Reformation, and 
the consequent spread of the true light of 
the gospel. 

We cannot reflect on the vast congrega- 
tion of war-ships, and the tremendous 
power with which they were freighted, and 
compare it with the small force with which 
we were able to oppose it, without acknow. 
ledging the hand of an over-ruling Provi- 
dence in its annihilation. 

We have been induced to select the fol- 
lowing account from the life of Raleigh, as 
being full and concise, and though to some 
of our readers ai/ the circumstances may 
not be entirely new, yet they possess suffi- 
cient interest and importance to render 
them = to every lover of history 
and of truth. 

“The mind of the whole nation was 
engrossed with one great subject,—the 
expected invasion of England by the fleet 
so proudly described as the Invincible 
Armada,—and Raleigh, along with a com- 
mittee of the ablest councillors and com- 
manders, was engaged in devising measures 
of defence. The crisis was indeed one of 
the deepest importance. The preparations 
of Spain were conducted on a greater scale 
than had ever before been witnessed ; and, 
whether we look to these mighty efforts, or 
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to the consequences involved in their suc- 
cess or discomfiture, it is, perhaps, not too 
much to affirm, that, in a reign crowded 
with events, this threatened annihilation of 
England, the Protestant bulwark of Europe, 
by the concentrated energies of a despotic and 
Catholic power, was the greatest of them all. 

The resources of Philip made him a most 
formidable enemy. His navy was vast and 
unrivalled, if we consider the size of his 
vessels and their ordnance ; the possession 
of Flanders gave him harbours opposite to 
those of England ; his influence with the 
Catholic party in France was great; his 
exchequer rich in the gold of the New 
World; and his army composed of the 
best-disciplined troops and the most expe- 
rienced offieers in Europe. His prepara- 
tions had now continued for three years, 
and the result was, the assembling of a fleet 
greater than had ever sailed from Spain. 
According to a letter of Sir John Hawkins, 
written at the time to Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, the main strength of the Arma 
consisted in a squadron of fifty-four “ for- 
cible and invincible” ships, embracing nine 
galleons of Portugal, twenty great Vene- 
tians and argosies of the seas, twenty great 
Biscainers, four galleasses, and one ship of 
the Duke of Florence, of 800 tons. 
sides these, there were thirty smaller ships, 
and thirty hulks, making in all 114 vessels ; 
but another account, derived from the 
Spanish historians, gives a higher estimate, 
alicakig that the whole naval force ex- 
tended to 134 ships and twenty caravels. 

It was divided into seven squadrons, 
The first, consisting of twelve Portuguese 
galleons, under the command of the gene- 
ralissimo, the Duke de Medina Sidonia ; 
the second, of fourteen ships, being the fleet 
of Biscay, under the vice-admiral Juan 
Martinez de Recaldo; the third, that of 
Castile, of sixteen ships, commanded by 
Don Diego de Valdez; the fourth, the 
Andalusian squadron, of eleven ships, by 
Pedro de Valdez; the fifth, the squadron 
of Guy of fourteen ships, by Don 
Michel de Oquendo ; the sixth, the eastern 
fleet, of ten ships, called Levantiscas, led 
by Don Martin de Bertendona; and the 
seventh, of twenty-three urcas, or hulks, 
under the command of Juan Gomez de 
Medina. Besides these, there were twenty- 
four vessels, called pataches or zabras, under 
Antonio de Mendoza, four galleasses of Na- 
ples, led by Hugo de Moncada, and four Por. 
tuguese galleys, by Don Juan Gomez de Me. 
dina, The united crews amounted to 8766 
mariners ; and on board were 21,855 soldiers, 
besides 2088 galley-slaves, The ordnance 
was less than might have been expected, 
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the whole fleet mounting only 3165 guns ; 
but, exclusive of this, the Armada contained 
a large quantity of stores for the army, con- 
sisting of cannon, double cannon, culve- 
rines, and field-pieces; 7000 muskets, 
10,000 halberds, 56,000 quintals of gun- 
powder, and 12,000 quintals of match. 
Confident of success, the Spaniards loaded 
the ships with horses, mules, carts, wheels, 
waggons, spades, mattocks, baskets, and 
every thing necessary for taking possession 
of the country; and the fleet and army 
were provisioned on an unexampled scale 
of profusion, Amongst other articles were 
147,000 pipes of wine. The generalissi- 
mo, the officers under him, and the volun- 
teers, who belonged to the noblest families 
in Spain, were attended by their suites, 
wy and domestics. Every want 
vad been provided for, every wish antici- 
pated, with a splendour befitting more the 
progress of an Asiatic potentate than the 
passage of an army against a formidable 
antagonist. Superstition, too, had sent her 
sanguinary votaries, with the apparatus of 
her triumphs. One hundred and eighty 
monks jesuits embarked on board the 
Armada ; and chains, wheels, racks, whips, 
and other instruments of torture, to be em- 
ployed in the conversion or extirpation of 
the heretics, formed part of the lading. 
But this was not all the force that Elizabeth 
saw arrayed against her. In the Nether- 
lands, the Duke of Parma had prepared a 
flotilla of flat-bottomed boats, collected 
an army of 30,000 men, commanded under 
him by Amadeus of Savoy, John of Me- 
dicis, and Vespasian Gonzaga, duke of 
Sabionetta ; whilst the duke of Guise was 
conducting 12,000 men to the coast of 
Normandy, in expectation of being received 
on board the fleet, and landed on the west 
of England. 

Such was the force destined for the 
destruction of the liberty of England, and 
the overthrow of the Protestant religion ; 
and it might have been thought the gather- 
ing of a storm so tremendous would have 
shaken the constancy of a female sovereign. 
But it was far otherwise. The mind of 
Elizabeth rose with the emergency; and, 
at all times decided, now assumed an atti- 
tude of strength, cheerfulness, and prepara- 
tion, which was truly noble. She knew 
the resources of her kingdom; she ex- 
pressed her confidence that God would 
never desert the cause of the true faith, or 
permit its enemies to triumph, and she 
collected round her those wise ministers 
and brave commanders who had been bred 
in her councils, and had gained. knowledge 
and renown in her service, Amongst 
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these one of the most distinguished was 
Raleigh ; and in the consultations, as well 
or duties of this season of 

i a princi It is appa- 
rent from his ani: tan te tel has 
studied the question relative to the best 
means of opposing the power of Spain ; he 
was acquainted, better perhaps than any 
man in England, with the strength and 
resources of that kingdom; he was an 
excellent soldier, and intimately conversant 
with naval subjects ; whilst his zeal for the 
honour of the queen, and the glory of his 
country, was not behind that of any of her 
servants, 

It was with good reason, therefore, that 
he was chosen one of the council of war, 
held on the 27th of November, Its object 
was to prepare an immediate scheme of 
defence ; and along with Raleigh sat Lord 
Grey, Sir Francis Knolles, Sir Thomas 
Leighton, Sir John Norris, Sir Richard 
Grenville, Sir Richard Bingham, Sir Roger 
Williams, and Ralph Lane, Esq. These 
councillors were chosen by the queen, as 
being not only men bred to arms, and 
some of them, as Grey, Norris, Bingham, 
and Grenville, of high military talents, but 
of grave experience in affairs of state and in 
the civil government of provinces,—quali- 
ties by no means unimportant, when the 
debate referred not merely to the leading 
of an army or the plan of a campaign, but 
to the organization of a militia, and the 
communication with the magistrates for 
arming the peasantry and encouraging them 
to a resolute and simultaneous resistance. 
From some private pai of Lord Bur- 
legh, it a that Sir Walter took a 
principal in these deliberations ; and 
the abstract of their ings, a docu. 
ment still preserved, is sup to have 
been drawn up by him. first pre- 
pared a list of places where it was likely 
the Spanish army might attempt a descent, 
as well as of those which lay most exposed 
to the force under the Duke of Parma. 
They next considered the speediest and 
most effectual means of defence, whether 
by fortification or the muster of a military 
array; and, lastly, deliberated on the 
course to be taken for fighting the enemy if 
he should land. 

When the lord-lieutenants of the differ- 
ent counties returned their numbers, it was 
found that the total military force raised for 
defence of the kingdom amounted to 
130,000 men, exclusive of the levies fur- 
nished by the city of London. From this 
mass, troops were drafted according to 
exigencies. It was determined that at Mil- 
ford, whose haven afforded the best oppor- 





tunity of disembarking, there should be 
assembled 2000 foot and 200 horse. Ply- 
mouth was still more anxiously provided 


with the means of defence, its proximity to - 


— rendering it likely to selected. 
, accordingly, were stationed the 
5000 men of Devon and Cornwall, besides 
the force of the Stanneries, which Raleigh 
commanded as lord-warden. It was pro- 
bably at this crisis that the queen conferred 
upon Sir Walter the office of lieutenant- 
general of the county of Cornwall ; and it 
was recommended by the commissioners 
that the utmost assiduity should be em- 
loyed in disciplining these troops,—one- 

If of the expense to be defrayed by the 
queen and the other by the county, _Port- 
land, of which Raleigh had the charge, 
was armed both by fortification and with 
the troops from Dorsetshire and Wiltshire ; 
and the same order of defence was carried 
into effect in the Isle of Wight and Somer- 
set, and upon the coasts of Kent and Sus- 
sex, Norfolk and Suffolk. In the event of 
the Spanish army landing, the order of 
battle was left to the discretion of the 
general ; only it was advised, if the enemy’s 
advance into the interior could not be pre- 
vented, that the country should be driven 
and wasted, and the invaders harassed by 
perpetual alarms. Nor was any serious 
opposition to be risked until the presence of 
a strong army should make the chance of 
victory more certain. 

The best measures for training the 
infantry and horsemen, for providing arms 
for the pikemen and billmen, for trans- 


porting ordnance, provisioning garrisons, . 


and the rapid communication of intelli- 
gence, were also recommended ; and, in 
addition to this, Raleigh in a private corre- 
spondence directed the thoughts of the 
lord-treasurer to some more minute precau- 
tions, which had probably escaped the 
attention of the general council. 

In consequence of these able arrange- 
ments, seconded by the spirit of the queen 
and the energy of the people, the kingdom 
soon presented an aspect which might have 
convinced Philip of the extreme temerity 
of his attempt. In a letter to Don Ber- 
nardin Mendoza, written by some Jesuit or 
spy, it is stated, “‘ that within a short time 
the whole of England rose simultaneously, 
and in arms. There was not a corner of the 
land which did not ring with preparation, 
and muster its armed force; and espe- 
cially,” says this eye-witness, “ the mari- 
time counties from Cornwall to Kent, and 
thence eastward to Lincolnshire, were so 
furnished with soldiers, both of themselves 
and witb the auxiliary militia of the neigh- 
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bouring shires, that upon any one spot 
where a landing might be effected, within 
the space of forty-eight hours an army of 
20,000 men could be assembled, provided 
with all manner of ammunition, carriages, 
and supplies, and commanded by captains 
of the greatest military knowledge and 
experience.” 

In addition to these preparations, in 
which every man able to bear a weapon 
was eager to act his part, the queen directed 
two armies to be raised,—one, consisting 
of 22,000 foot and 2000 horse, encamped 
at Tilbury, in Essex, under the Earl of 
Leicester; the other, which mustered 
28,900 men, levied for the protection of 
her majesty’s person, was commanded by 
Lord Hunsdon, her near kinsman, and a 
nobleman in whom she had a perfect con- 
fidence. The city of London raised 10,000 
men, which were exercised in the presence 
of Elizabeth ; and in case of a more press. 
ing emergency, they had a reserve in readi- 
ness. Thus the whole island, without 
exaggeration or metaphor, might be said, at 
this imperious challenge of Spain, to have 
stood up sword in hand, sheathed in com- 
plete steel. 

All this, however, against the over- 
whelming naval force of Philip, might have 
proved insufficient. Some indeed thought 
the kingdom strong enough to cut any 
army to pieces the moment of its landing, 
and underrated the necessity of any great 
effort at sea; but the prime minister was 
aware that such an idea was not to be fol- 
lowed. Raleigh in particular deprecated 
so presumptuous a notion, “As to the 
general question,” says he, in an admira- 
ble passage of his History of the World, 
“whether England, without help of her 
fleet, be able to debar an enemy from 
landing; I hold that it is unable so to do; 
and, therefore, I think it most dangerous to 
make the adventure; for the encourage- 
ment of a first victory to an enemy, and the 
discouragement of a being beaten to the 
invaded, may draw after it a most perilous 
consequence.” He proceeds to demon- 
strate the weakness of any argument drawn 
from France, or other European countries, 
possessed of many fortified places ; whereas 
the ramparts of England consist only of 
the bodies of men. There is a difference, 
he remarks, between an invasion by land 
and one by sea, where the choice of the 
place of debarkation remains with the 
enemy ; and he arrives at the conclusion, 
that such an attempt cannot be successfully 
resisted on the coast of England without 
a fleet. There is’ no man ignorant,” 


says he, “that ships, without putting 
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themselves out of breath, will easily outrun 
the soldiers that coast them. ‘ Armies 
neither fly nor run post,’ said a marshal of 
France ; and I know it to be true, thata 
fleet of ships may be seen at sunset and 
after it at the Lizard; yet by the next 
morning they may recover Portland ; 
whereas an army on foot shall not be able 
to march it in six days. Again, when 
those troops lodged on the sea-shore shall 
be forced to march from place to .place in 
vain after a fleet of ships, they will at 
length sit down in the midway, and leave 
all in adventure.” He maintained, there- 
fore, “ that a strong army, in a good fleet, 
could not possibly be prevented from land- 
ing where it deemed best upon the coast of 
England, unless hindered by a fleet of 
equal, or at least answerable strength.” 
These views, founded on a practical 
acquaintance with the comparative powers 
of a land and naval force, were adopted, 
and led to the equipment of a fleet suitable 
to the emergency. At this time the navy 
of England included among its comman- 
ders some of the greatest names in our 
history. Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, 
the most intrepid and accomplished sea- 
officers in Europe, were in the vigour of 
their abilities. Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, high-admiral of England, and, what 
is remarkable, a Catholic, assumed the 
chief command, and Drake, Hawkins, 
Lord Henry Seymour, and Frobisher, were 
vice-admirals ; whilst there also served 
under them such experienced captains as 
the Earl of Cumberland, Sir William Win- 
ter, Fenner, and many others. Howard’s 
division amounted to sixty-six, including 
the merchantmen by which he was re-en- 
forced ; Lord Henry Seymour commanded 
a squadron of thirty-three sail: and these 
fleets were joined by eighteen merchant- 
adventurers from the river Thames; mak- 
ing in all a force of 117 ships, having on 
board 11,120 men. The lord-admiral, 
who guarded the west coast, divided his 
force into three parts, himself commanding 
the centre, in which were the largest 
vessels. On the side of Ushant he stationed 
Drake, with twenty ships and five pin- 
naces, to give the earliest notice of the 
enemy’s approach ; whilst Hawkins took a 
ition between the admiral and the Scilly 
slands. In this manner the whole line of 
the west was covered against attack. It 
was possible, however, that the Armada 
might make Cape Clear, double Dungsby 
Head, and join the armament of the Duke 
of Parma in the Narrow Seas. To provide 
against this, Lord Henry Seymour and 
Count Justin of Navarre, admiral of Zea- 
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land, were stationed off Dunkirk, with 
orders to cruise along the coast of Flanders, 
block up its ports, watch the approach of 
the Spaniards by the Channel, and main- 
tain a constant communication with Lord 
Howard 


Elizabeth, at this trying crisis, experi- 
enced the fidelity of the great body of her 
Catholic subjects ; though on one side the 
Protestants assaulted them with suspicion 
and odium, and on the other they were 
invited by the Pope to throw off their 
allegiance, and combine in a general insur- 
rection. But bred up as they had been in 
the errors of their fathers, these brave and 
honourable men were still devotedly 
attached to the land of their birth; and 
hence many nobles of that faith served as 
volunteers in the fleet and army. Some 
fitted out vessels at their own expense, 
intrusting the command to Protestant 
officers; while others encouraged their 
dependents to neglect at such a moment 
the distinction of politics and religion, and 
to unite in the efforts to repel an act of 
unprincipled aggression. 

The queen, meanwhile, omitted nothing 
which might encourage her army and 
increase her popularity. The camp at 
Tilbury, where her favourite Leicester com- 
manded, exhibited the appearance of a 
continual féte. She resided in the neigh- 
bourhood, frequently visited and held con- 
ferences with the officers, and when the 
arrival of the Armada began to be daily 
expected, reviewed the army in n. 
On this occasion Elizabeth Pon re 
armour, holding a marshal’s truncheon in 

hand, and riding a noble war-horse. 
Essex and Leicester held her bridle-rein, 
whilst the lord-marshal, Sir John Norris, 
attended on foot; and, placing herself at 
their head, she made this memorable ora- 
tion to her soldiers :—“ My loving people,’ 
said the lion-hearted princess, “ we have 
been ed by some that are carefal of 
our safety, to take heed how we commit 
ourselves to armed multitudes for fear of 
treachery ; but I assure you I do not desire 
to live to distrust my faithful and. loving 
people. Let tyrants fear! I have always 
so behaved myself that, under God, I have 
placed my chiefest strength and safeguard 
in the loyal hearts and good will of my 
subjects; and, therefore, I am come 
amongst you at this time, not as for my 
recreation or sport, but being resolved in 
the midst and of the battle to live or 
die amongst you all; to lay down for my 
God, for my kingdom, and for my people, 
my honour and my blood, even in the dust. 
I know that I have but the body of a weak 
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and feeble woman ; but I have the heart of 
a king, and of a king of England too, and 
think foul scorn that Parma or Spain, or 
any prince of Evrope, should dare to 
invade the borders of my realms! To 
which rather than any dishonour shall grow 
by me, I myself will take up arms,—I my- 
self will be your general,—the judge and 
rewarder of every one of your virtues in the 
field. I know already by your forward- 
ness, that you have deserved rewards and 
crowns; and we do assure you on the 
word of a prince they shall be duly paid 
you. In the mean time my lieutenant- 
general shall be in my stead, than whom 
never prince commanded more noble or 
more worthy subject; nor will I suffer 
myself to doubt, but that by your obedience 
to my general, by your concord in the 
camp, and your valour in the field, we 
shall shortly have a famous victory over 
those enemies of my God, of my kingdom, 
and my people.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Ow Jesus Curist’s FINAL ComMMAND “GoYE INTO 
ALL THE WORLD, AND PREACH THE GosPEL 
To EveRY Creature.”—Mark xvi. 15. 

Go preach the word to every human soul, 

Through all the peopled earth, from Line to Pole; 

Lo! I am with you, an Almighty friend! 

In every clime, and with you to the end. 


Tats commission is simple yet sublime. 
Here the grandeur of the divine plan is 
clearly set forth, a world’s salvation is wor- 
thy the benevolence of the Infinite Mind. 
A provision for universal man, shines like a 
star on the forehead of the new covenant. 
Mankind’s grand charter of salvation is a 
Gospel embracing all. If any were ex- 
cluded, a link -in the chain of love would 
be broken. Wide as the world is the com- 
mand. Here we have the largess and am- 
plitude of redeeming grace. The bounds 
of the earth are the only limits of mission- 
ary labours. ‘The whole world is my 
parish,” said a faithful minister of Christ. 
Go ye out into all the world, this was im- 
perative on primitive missionaries. The 
earth is the Lord’s, and there was a time 
when the servants of Jesus grasped the 
whole globe. This is the true spirit of 
Christian missions. The love of God 
knows no distinction of colour, climate, or 
cast; all are redeemed. The provisions of 
the gospel are for all. The family of Adam 
is the family of Christ. From the pines of 
the west, to the palms of the east; and from 
the ices of the pole, to the roses of Damas- 
cus ; and from the North Cape, to the rug- 
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ged shores of Patagonia, the line of mercy 
extends, The satisfaction of Christ was 
universal atonement for the sins of the 
whole world. Where sin abounded, grace 
did much more abound. The gospel is for 
all meridians : like the sun, it shines upon 
every ple; like the sea, its waves roll 
from Indus to the Pole; like the atmo- 
sphere, it embraces the earth: nothing is hid 
from its light, heat, and nealing waters. 

What a glorious commission! how 
worthy the Sire of all, the Saviour of 
all, and the light that lighteth every man 
coming into the world. In Immanuel’s 
land there is no goal terminus, no Ne plus 
ultra. Go to India! go to Greenland! bid 
the light shine on every island, invite Ethi- 
opia to stretch forth her hand to God. How 
wide is the range of unfulfilled prophecy, 
how immense the amplitude of the love of 
God, in Christ. The tender mercy of Je- 
hovah is over all His works, Alexander 
wanted to conquer the world for himself. 
Drake circumnavigated it for his ambitious 
mistress. Cook, for the pur of civi- 
lization and science ; but the Christian mis- 
sionary is to plant the cross on every shore, 
that Christ may have the heathen for His 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for His possession. Jesus redeemed 
universal man by love as ample as the uni- 
verse. All nations will be gathered into 
His church. Under one Head, the whole 
family of man must be united ; into one 
household the collective body of the world 
must be grouped. There the coal-black 
negro, the copper-coloured Indian, the 
swarthy natives of the East, and the comely 
inhabitants of Europe must be congregated. 
One pure gospel must shed its lustre upon 
the moral darkness of the human mind. 
One Shepherd must gather the flock into 
the same spiritual fold, one king must reign 
over the whole earth. One pure worship 
of knowledge, faith, and love, must be ren- 
dered to God, Jehovah, the Trinity ; and one 
song and one voice be heard from the 
thousand millions of mankind, “ Worthy 
the Lamb, for he was slain for us !” 

The world is the field, it must be cultivated. 
The dark parts of the earth, which are full 
of the habitations of cruelty, must be ex- 

lored, that the wolf may dwell with the 
amb, and the leopard lie down with the 
kid. The hallowing influence of the Gospel, 
like the tree cast into the waters, must purify 
them to their very source. The leaves of 
the tree of life must heal the nations, and 
the bond of peace, the pure love of God, 
bind in one brotherhood the heterogeneous 
mass of human-kind. Then they will not 
hurt or destroy in all God's holy mountain, 
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for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 

But where are the materials to erect this 
great and splendid temple? Where is the 
seed to sow this vast field—the world? 
And where are the more than fifty thou- 
sand agents necessary to cultivate it! Alas! 
the harvest is great, but the labourers are 
few. A few clergy—(for the voice of Christ 
has hardly been heard through the dim 
cloisters of Oxford and Cambridge: 
learned disquisitions, toying with heathen 
gods and goddesses, classical studies, and 
hopes of golden ease in some snug parson- 
age house, make the candidates of the Esta. 
blishment deaf to the call, Go ye out into 
all the world)—a few Moravians, Wesley- 
ans, Independents, and Baptists, have 
buckled on the harness, and are standing in 
the front of the battle-field, keeping the 
enemy at bay till fresh succours shall o 
in, and turn the battle to the gate. t, 
alas ! what a drop in the bucket are present 
missionary exertions! All England does 
not furnish as much money to promote this 
great cause, as is given to our theatres, our 
turf-sports, and our operas. We do much 
for science, for arts, for literature, but truth 
is ready to halt for want of support. Sir 
Walter Scott received more money for his 
novels than is given during any one year to 
the Bible Society. Nevertheless, truth is 
pledged, He must reign,—infinite wisdom 
can never want means, omnipotent love 
will surmount all difficulties. The prayer 
is lisped from millions of lips,—thy king- 
dom come: and every saint upon earth is 
breathing forth the spirit of the beautiful 
language of Wordsworth, 

O, let thy word prevail, to take away 

The sting of human nature. Spread thy law, 

As it is written in thy holy book, 

Throughout all lands. Let every nation hear 

The high behest, and every heart obey 

He will descend in His chariot paved with 
love. The Spirit shall be poured out upon 
all flesh. The sign will appear in the hea- 
vens, and the Jewish nation shall be born 
inaday. Ye warriors of the cross, the 
Captain of the Lord’s host is at your head. 
He has given the word, and great shall be 
the company of those that publish it. 
Arabia, through all its spicy oases, the 
land of roses, and the forests of pines, 
Greenland’s icy mountains, and India’s 

Imy shores, shall echo redeeming love. 

rom desolate Obi, to classic Nile, and 
from the Nile to the Ganges, the joyful 
sound shall be heard. The dead and dark 
heathen shall start to light and life, Jerusa- 
lem shall break forth in songs, and deserts 
learn the joy. His way must be known 
upon earth, and his saving health among 
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all nations. Yes, a revolted world must 
hear the of reconciliation. 

Every island of the deep, in the mild or 
torrid zone, shall behold the Lamb, and 
weep, bending at a Saviour’s throne. The 
triumphs of the gospel will never be com- 
plete till a world is saved. The media- 
torial plan will only be accomplished when 
all are made holy. The grandeur and 
verity of prophecy cannot be realized till 
Jews and gentiles unite in chanting, Worthy 
the Lamb, for he was slain for us. But 
how shall this be brought about? Go ye 
into all the world. The cross, the testi- 
mony of the cross alone, will perform it. 
What converted Britain, France, Ireland, 
Scotland, nay, all Europe? The preaching 
of the cross! Druidical superstition ; melted 
away before it; Saxon paganism vanished 
at its light. Customs and rites, half as old 
as a creation, crumbled into nothing. Idols 
and liturgies, tinged with blood, fell before 
its hallowing benevolence. Temples were 
deserted, altars overturned, and the whole 
fabric of superstition gave way. In a 
word, what converted the world? The 
gospel. Jude preached it in Idumea, 
Syria, Mesopotamia; Mark, Simon, and 
Jude, in Egypt, Marmorica, Mauritania, 
and other places. Philip and Andrew 
diffused it through Pontus, Galatia, and 
Scythia ; Bartholomew, through the northern 

s of Asia; Simon and Jude introduced 
it into Persia ; while Thomas preached it in 
Media, Carmania, and the East Indies. 
From Jerusalem round about to IIliricum, 
it was by St. Paul, as also in 
Italy, Spain, Gaul, and some say, Britain ; 
in most of which places, churches were 

ted in less than thirty-seven years after 
the death of Christ. Why, then, should 
we despair? Go ye out into all the earth ; 
the truth will spread ; it shall illuminate the 
wild forests of the new world, from the 
St. Lawrence to the Amazon, and from the 
Mississippi to the Columbia. It shall shine 
over the highest Andes to Cape Horn, and 
from Chili to Greenland. The red men of 
the West shall bow to the cross. 

[have often, in those towering forests, seen 
the mild beams of Hesper spangling the robe 
of night ; but a brighter star shall illuminate 
those western skies. My heart pants for 
the vision, and exclaims, in the beautiful 
language of poetry, 

Let me behold his silver beams expand, 

To bless each clime, illumine every land ; 
Shedding a radiance from pole to Tine, 

On man, beneath his fig-tree, palm, and vine, 
Worshipping God. By holy writ made wise, 

“ The truth of things new blazing in his eyes,” 


Walking this earth, his lot of peace and love, 
The beauteous type of fairer worlds above! 


Go, preach the gospel to every creature. I 
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glance across the Atlantic to Africa; deso- 
late and forlorn country, a few messengers 
of truth are on her southern border, but 
where are the missionary Parks and Clap- 
pertons, to traverse her vast western forests 
and rivers? Is this a part of the world to 
which the Divine command extends? Why 
have we not obeyed it? Ah, there is a lion 
in the way! we are afraid of being mur- 
dered. Spirit of holy Paul! thou didst 
not count thy life dear; but we love ele- 
gant pulpits, splendid chapels, and large 
and intelligent congregations, and we say, 
with affected sympathy, The Lord will pity 
Africa in his own good time. Ye silken 
sons of refinement, already the morning 
light is beginning to appear on the tops of 
her mountains. The banks of the Niger 
shall be fringed with Christian temples and 
houses of prayer. Timbuctoo’s deserts shall 
blossom as the rose, and the Mountains of 
the Moon, bask in the light of the Sun of 
righteousness. Many an evangelical negro 
pastor shall, under the shade of towering 
palms, publish salvation to the listening 
blacks, no more terrified at their burning 
villages, nor flying, through the darkness of 
the night, from the worse than demon man- 
stealer, Go ye out into all the earth till 
India renounces cast; and the temple 
of Juggernaut, burned by its own wor- 
shippers, casts its lurid flame over the pro- 
vince of Orissa, and its beacon-light prove 
the funeral fire of old idolatry; and Bra- 
ma’s deluded worshippers, frantic and in- 
furiated, no more cast themselves under the 
wheels of this Babel of uncleanness and 
superstition. The millions of India will 
bow to the Lamb. The seed has long 
been preparing, the granaries are full, but 
where are the sowers? Ye young men, ye 
strong men, ye pious and gifted, 1 call 
upon you; let one, who left all, encourage 
you to go and do likewise. Fourteen years 
spent on foreign shores, gives him a title to 
address you, Ye Episcopalians! ye Wes. 
leyans! ye Independents! ye Baptists! lay 
aside your bickerings, come to the help of 
the Lord ; rally round the cross; buckle on 
your armour! unite and conquer! unite 
and conquer! You have one King, one 
Captain, one cause: go ye out into all the 
earth, preach the gospel to every creature, 
and then the world shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea. 


Then all the song of peace and love shall sing, 

Bow at one altar, fear and love one King, 

And raise their million voices to express 
Redeeming love's unrivall’d power to bless. 

The Lamb! The Lamb! The Lamb for evermore, 


A thousand nations shall in hymns adore, 
First! Last! the charm of earth, delight above, 
Eternal font of unbeginning love, 














Comes in His Spirit, and the waters heal, 

He comes, His covenant kingdom to reveal. 
Sweet reconciling smiles his lips invest, 

The peaceful olive dances on crest. 
Beneath His feet the blooms of Eden rise, 
Heaven's true benignity illumes his eyes ; 
The Cross! that peace-proclaiming flag unfurl'’d, 
Pours benedictions round a joyous world. 
Nature, a mourner for six thousand years, 
Beholds the curse repeal’d, that font of tears; 
Like a rejoicing bride, the lovely earth, 

All bloom, life, beauty, innocence, and mirth, 
Surpasses paradise before the hour 

Sin breath’d a mildew on each Eden flower; 
And man, restor’d by mercy, truth, and grace, 
Has heaven within, and glory on his face. 


Josuvua Marspen, 
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“ FAREWELL.” 
( Written on leaving England, Dec. 3, 1832.) 
EY W. PRESCOTT SPARKS. 


Tue winds are high,—the billows roar,— 
My native land, farewell ! 
I go a pilgrim from thy shore, 
In sunnier climes to dwell; 
Yet mournful is the thought to me 
A thought which brings a tear! 
That I must leave behind in thee 
Some that my soul holds dear! 


For who can leave without a sigh, 
His childhood’s home behind, 
Nor feel the memory of the past, 
Yet green within his mind? 
No heart is e’er so desolate, 
Which has not some dear name, 
Some cherish’d image of the breast, 
A wish—a prayer—to claim! 


I have a father, dear to me, 
A mother too, and she 

Will often lift her tearful eye 
In silent prayer for me! 

Oh! let her not too deeply grieve 
To think that I am gone ; 

There is a God in heaven above,— 
He will protect her son! 


In distant lands, when summer-morn 
Awakes the balmy breeze ; 

When flowers are gay, and singing-birds 
Make music in the trees ; 

Or, when the sun is in the west, 
And darkness veils the earth 

To sacred hopes, and fervent prayers, 
Each season shall give birth! 


My soul in all its bitterness 
Shall always turn to you, 
The dear ones of this lonely heart, 
This dim earth’s faithful few! 
There’s not a sigh my breast shall heave, 
Nor tear my eye shall shed, 
But ye, within my bosom’s shrine 
Shall be remembered ! 


Ye lov’d ones of my native land, 
For ever fare ye well; 

Oh! may heav’n’s fullest, purest peace, 
For ever with you dwell. 

And when all parting hours are o’er, 
We'll form a glorious band, 

By love and friendship closer drawn, 
In an immortal land. 


——_.>—_—_—- 
THE STORM HUSHED. 
BY REV. J. YOUNG. 
Fan, far upon the dark blue wave, 
Where Adria rolls its waves along ; 
Too oft the shipwreck’'d sailor's grave, 
The theme of many a poet’s song— 
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I saw a vessel, tall and fair, 
Spread wide abroad to catch the gale, 
Like fleecy clouds which float in air, 
Her amply broad and snow-white sail. 


Through seas which seem’d like paths of flame, 
And play’d around her fearless prow, 
Onwards and onwards still she came 
In gallant pride, with haughty brow. 
Above, around, the evening sky 
Glow’d with a beauty bright and fair, 
No tempest-boding cloud was nigh, 
No sea-bird’s death-shriek sounded there. 


Still, on the gallant vessel flew, 

And dash’d abroad the foaming spray; 
Nor aught of hidden dangers knew, 

That lurked beneath her briny way. 
Cheerly the shipmen told with glee, 

Of weather’d storms in days of yore ; 
Talk’d loud of friends they hop’d to see, 

Of home, lov’d home, and native shore. 


Day-light had waned—and night came on, 
And with it, signs portentous came ; 
Wild gusts were felt, blue lightnings shone, 
And fringed the sombre clouds with flame.— 
Louder and louder yell’d the blast, 
Ocean yawned wide, a soundless grave: 
Each shipman deem’d this hour his last, 
But God was nigh,—was nigh to save. 


“ Breakers ahead !—put round the helm,” 
The boatswain roar’d with fearful cry.— 
She strucx!—hope died—huge seas o’erwhelm 
The shiv’ring bark. Now sea and sky 
Appear’d commix’d.— Wild uproar reign’d— 
Pale terror sat on every brow, 
Save one :—a placid peace sustained 
His soul—and cheer'd his spirit now. 


They who had curs’d and hector’d loud, 

While skies were bright,--nor storm seem’d near, 
Like madmen look’d,—despairing bow'd, 

Or wept an infant's tears, through fear.— 
Crowds sought the man, the man of prayer, 

Now hooted, scorn’d, revil’d no more ; 
Join’d with him, in his worship there ; 

Those pray’d, who never pray’d before. 


Prayer enters heav’n, when God’s address'd:— 
Now, like an infant lull’d to sleep 
Upon its soothing mother’s breast, 
Serenely sunk the troubled dee; 
To calm repose.— With sails abac' 
The lighten’d sea-bark lurch’d, and rose ; 
Onwards again pursued her track, 
And praise commix’d with prayer arose. 


oo 


A FATHER’S GRAVE. 


IN MEMORY OF T. H. WHO DIED FEB. 20, 1830, 
AGED NINETY-SIX YEARS. 


“They who the longest lease enjoy, have told us 
with a sigh, 
That to be born seems little more than to begin 
to die.” — 


How silent, how deep the repose of the dead, 
All is still, save the branches that wave in the blast; 
Now dreamless thy slumber and thoughtless thy 


head, 

While I mournfully think on the days which are past. 
The wind’s lonely whistle—the storms from the north, 
And hailstones which ride in the tempest on high, 
From the sacred deposits of memory call forth, 
A muteness of feeling too vast for a sigh. 
A father ! that name was thrice holy to me, 

e and shield of life’s earliest stage; 
When the heart bounded lightly, the spirit was free, 
Unbroken by sorrow, led by rage. 


Yet regardless of bar-guests 
Tho’ nature in garments of midnight was elad, 
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Where and hobgobblins were wonted to stra 
From immemorial tradition hath said, ’ 
I cross’d the dark Moorland’s long, lonely path-way, 
For a balm to relieve thy poor languishing head. 
Tis ! but the memory still shall remain, 

For ‘tis sweet to live over the days which are fled, 


And in fond recollection to cherish the pain, 
_ Which blends with our tears, as they flow for the 


Had thy days been prolong’d like the sages of old, 
Ere the deluge destroy’d the first dwellings of man, 
When the unbroken surge o’er the mountain peaks 


Till it dash’d on the surface where first it began.— 


Still still must this weary mortality close, 

And drop the frail dwelling of perishing clay; 

For nature exhausted will find a repose, 

As the night-fall will steal on the long polar day. 
What, then, is our life but a dream, when ‘tis past! 
While nt, a vapour that flickers along, 

A fanciful vision too fleeting to last: 
Save—a dream is all silent, but life has a tongue. 


Yes! life s, and her words are recorded on high, 
Hereafter for witnesses faithful and true, 

When all else in creation shall sicken and die, 
Save the spirit that reaps their reward as its due. 


It shall live’midst thewreckof our hopes and our fears, 
It shall live when old time has relinquished his sway : 
It shall live when all trace of the world disappears, 
When myriads of systems have vanished away. 


And still it shall live in the vigour of youth, 





ity, palpabl 
O, shade of my father, what is it to die? 


O, what are the nameless resources which serve 
For spiritual organs,—to see without eyes, 

To touch without hands, and to feel without nerve, 
To fly without wings thro’ the wide-spreading skies? 


To move without feet, and to hear without ears, 
without voice, and to live without breath, 

immortal that daringly peers, 

that deep gloom—the dominion of death? 


I ask,—but an answer thy dust cannot give, 

For the spirit has fled to its Maker and God; 

Yet the mystical germ in thy ashes shall live, 
Midst the reptiles that riot beneath the green sod. 


to the dust and the shade of my sire, 
for a mortal exemption to crave ; 
the fate of the world ; and unwise to desire 
long and tedious, like thine, to the grave. 


how silent, how sweet the repose of the dead! 

All is still, saye the branches that wave in the blast, 
Now dreamless the slumbers that rest on thy head, 
While I mournfully think on the days that are past. 


London, Feb. 23, 1833. Gero. Henry. 
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THE SKY-LARK. 
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through the sky, 
of heavenly light, 
life-giving beams 
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while he is soaring, how sweetly he sings, 
he pours forth his soul to the god of the day! 
he mounts , he flutters his wings 


The cadence is softer—still softer—and dies 
iter ete ina Then he hastes to his love, 
And sip the brightdew-drops Aurora supplies. 
King’s Cross. 


W. Taae. 
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A THUNDER-STORM. 


Hark! o’er my head loud thunders roll, 
See forked lightnings fly ; 

Tis God that speaks: be calm, my soul, 
Tho’ tempests cleave the sky. 


Tho’ awful as the scene appears, 
I'll wait his sov’reign will,— 
from my soul my coward fears,— 
And, worshipping, stand still. 


Tis his own voice that rends the sky, 
He pours the liquid fire, 

When once he speaks, his armies fly . 
To accomplish his desire. 


Upon his mighty throne above, 
He sways his iron rod, 

Sometimes for purposes of love, 
To draw us near to God. 


O’erawed with such sublime reviews, 
Of majesty and power ; 

Can I, a worm of earth, refuse, 
To worship and adore. 


Far be my heart from doubting more, 
When stormy clouds appear ; 

I am as safe when thunders roar, 
As when the sky is clear. 


How various are death’s shafts, that fly 
Round each unconscious head! 
A pebble stone, as thunders nigh, 
y stretch us with the dead. 


But this I'll own with thoughts divine— 
That though his ways are deep, 

Though storms may rage or suns may shine, 
His mercy does not sleep. 

Chelsea. H. W. 
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Review. — Semi-serious Observations of 
an Italian Exile, during his Residence 
in England. By Count Pecchio. 12mo. 
pp. 325. E. Wilson. London, 1833, 


To a mind capable of observation and 
reflection, travelling is a never-failing source 
of delight and edification. The fashion of 
rambling abroad, so common among young 
persons in the higher ranks of life, who are 
too often entirely ignorant of the general 
habits of their countrymen, who know little 
of the laws, and care less for the economy 
of their own land, and who are ignorant of 
the beauties of scenery which their country 
possesses, but must skip over the moun- 
tains and valleys, or lounge about the cities 
of the continent for the sake of killing time, 
is deserving of the reprehension of the intel- 
ligent, and justly brings down the stroke of 
the poet’s satire : for on their return we fre- 
quently see 

“How much a dunce that has been sent to roam, 

Excels a dunce that has been kept at home.” 

The thinking and philosophical traveller 
continually meets with objects that increase 
his own store of useful information, finds 
“sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing ;” and the studying of man in all his 
various circumstances, manners, and com- 
binations, enables him to draw together 
principles and maxims which may enlighten 
and benefit his fellow-men, His observa- 
tions and opinions on any class of men, or 
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the people of any nation may have a salu- 
tary effect on themselves, by causing them 
to see, as in a mirror, their faults and their 
follies, and to admire and cherish whatever 
is good and excellent in the administration 
of their own affairs. 

To the translation before us, this latter 


sentiment will apply. We have presented 
to us the criticisms, the strictures, the 
satires, and the praises of an Italian Count, 
on English customs, dress, politics, educa- 
tion, comforts, and a variety of subjects too 
numerous to mention, 

The author, in consequence of having 
taken a share in the unsuccessful Piedmon- 
tese revolution, is compelled to flee from 
his own country. He first sought refuge in 
England, but finding the climate unfavour- 
able, he took up his residence in Spain. 
Being expelled from that country, he made 
a tour through Greece: from thence he 
came again to England, where he has con- 
tinued ever since, and, having married an 
English lady, has settled at last in Brighton. 
From the scenes through which he has 
passed, he comes forward qualified to make 
comparisons between other nations and 
ourselves; and no English reader can 
peruse the volume without feeling grateful 
for the comforts and blessings which endear 
his native land. 

One great theme of his praise is English 
liberty, so obvious to every foreigner. 


“ The most beautiful sun of England,” he writes, 
“is liberty; this is its cornucopia. What were 
Mexico or Peru in comparison? Warmed by a 
delicious sun, they were rendered barren and deso- 
late by tyranny. England, leas favoured by the 
great planet, is made fertile, and blessed with 
every good by liberty.” 

In London, he was struck with the orderand 
regularity which prevails in all the arrange- 
ments of its inhabitants, in the streets, in 
the houses, and in trade. The following 
extract will be interesting; and, whoever 
has been in London, will recognize the pic- 
ture; and to those who have not, it will 
convey’a pretty accurate idea of the great 
metropolis :— 

“In London I have often risen early, in order to 
be present at the spectacle of the resurrection of a 
million and a half of people. This great monster 
of a capital, like an immense giant awaking, shews 
the first signs of life in the extremities. Motion 
begins at the circumference, and, by little and 
little, goes on a getting strength, and pushing towards 
the centre, till at ten o’clock commences the full 
hubbub, which goes on, continually increasing till 
four o'clock, the Change hour.. It seems as if the 
ge aged followed the laws of the tide until this 

; it now continues flowing from the circum- 
ference to the Exch 
the Exchange is shut, t 

people, — and horses, rush 
cakaye to the circumference. 

“ Among an industrious nation, incessantly oc- 
os po Fel for = man, or physical force, 

juable commodity.. Man is dear, and it is 


: at half-past four, when 
e ebb begins ; and currents 
from the Ex- 


therefore expedient to bé very economical of him. 
Hit. 
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It is not as in the countries of indolence, where 
yg ay ad te ee, ee wae 
Effen or gentleman, 
about with a train of A me cra Roge y Foor og 
In the same manner a Polish nobleman, or a gran- 
dee of Spain, consumes a great quantity of men, 
who are otherwise roductive. I was told, that 
the Duke of Medina has in his ee four hun- 
servants, and that he goes to Prado in a 
carriage worse then a Parisian patache. It was the 
same in England when there was no foreign com- 
merce, and no home manufactures. Not 
in what way to consume their surplus revenues, 
the old English land-owner used to maintain a 
hundred, and, in some cases, even a sane fol- 
lowers. At the present day, the greatest houses 
have not more than ten or twelve servants; and, 
setting aside the wealthy, who are always an ex- 
ception in every nation, and taking the greatest 
number, it cannot be denied that in ee, and 
especially in London, there is a bey Magee 
both of time and of servants. But how can rite be 
reconciled with the loudly-vaunted comfort of the 
English? Thus: the milk, the bread, the butter, 
the beer, the fish, the meat, the newspaper, the 
letters,—all are brought to the house every day, at 
the same hour, without fail, by the cheptecoes 
and the postmen. It is well known that all the 
street-doors are kept shut, as-is the custom in 
Florence and the other cities of Tuscany. In order 
that the neighbourhood should not be disturbed, it 
has become an understood thing for these messen- 
gers to give a single rap on the knocker, or a sin- 
gle pull at the bell, which communicates with the 
under-ground kitchen, where the servants are. 
There is another conventual s' for visits, which 
consists in a rapid succession of knocks, the more 
pri and noisy according to the real or assumed 
uence or fashion of the visiter. On this sys- 
i makes his hero talk in public in a high 
and ‘discordant voice, that every one may hear him, 
pray mle same respect to his accents as to those 
‘the great Thunderer.’ Even in London, the mag- 
a heroes of fashion announce themselves to 
the obtuse senses of the vulgar, with ‘echoing blows,’ 
like those of the hammer of Bronte. 
“This custom requires p in coereaee 
and an unfailing attendance at their posts. 
price of every thing is fixed, so that there 4 no 
room for haggling, dispute, or gossip. All this 
going and coming of buyers and sellers is dupilas. 
pons | bakers ride about London in vehicles so 
elastic, and elegant, that an Italian dandy 
would not disdain to appear in one of them at the 
Corso. The butch may be fr tly met with, 





mounted on fiery steeds, and dashing along at full 
gallop. A system like this u inviolable 
order, and a scrupulous division of time. For this 


reason there are clocks and watches everywhere,— 
on every steeple, and sometimes on all the 

sides of a steeple; in the pocket of every one; in 
the kitchen of the lowest journeyman. This is a 
nation working to the stroke of the clock, like an 
orchestra playing to the ‘time’ of the leader, or a 
regiment Pasching to the sound of the drum. 


“One sh , therefore, in London, supplies 
~ lace of forty pate | servants: the shops may 
be di t, and re show eee ee without any in- 
convenience. ves do not 


remain idle, and, ee eS a in some places 
lads or children are employed. The newspapers 
are circulated from house to house at a penny an 
hour; the carrier is a boy of ten or twelv an 
old, active a8 a sprite, exact as time, who brings 
them and takes them away. 

“* By this system, the servants remain at home, 
with nothing to divert them from their occupations. 
The servant maids, especially, v very eons go out 
duting all the week, until the arrival of Sunday sets 
them at for three or four hours. It follows, 
also, that an family has po need of 
any great store of provisions in the house; there 
in consequence less occ of room, and less 
occasion for capital, less care, less waste, less smell, 
and less wear and tear.”—pp. 3¢ to 44. 
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The author thinks he has discovered the 
place where the character of John Bull 
po plant where the “ foreigner must 

to acquire a knowledge of the nation,” 
namely, the house, which he seems to 
confound with the tavern. We are by no 
means of his opinion, that the Sunday, 
except by the lowest of the low, is spent in 
the way described. Speaking of Sunday, 

he says :— 
Gil Ue teclten cotneee, ‘climbs. ot ton in the 
morning one of the unfailing four-horse 
stages, at Cross or Piccadilly, and contrives, 
at any rate, to get himself whirled away from Lon- 
don. a to Richmond, takes a quiet stroll in 
the beau! park, admires the tortuous bend of the 
Thames,—which will appear to him a muddy ora 
golden stream, as he is in a poetic or p ic hu- 
mour,—and pays at an enormous rate for a dinner, 
seasoned with the formal bows of servants in silk 
who are dressed in black from top to toe, 


to admire another beautiful park, the famous ob- 
servatory, and the magnificent hospital for invalid 
seamen; and takes his dinner in sight of the many 
past on their return from China or 
, if he wishes for a more economical 
Tictont, ctlapatttencrting Lautan, covstoped im 

> ionating don, enve' n 
its cloud of smoke, and congratulating himself on 


e in Hyde-park that a foreigner 
must seek to acquire a knowledge of the nation. 
John Bull does not go to shew his paces in Hyde- 
park or Kensington-gardens, nor to feed himself 
with poetical beauties, and compose romantic pas- 
torals in If you wish to see that 
a mee Sgt been the —. 

laughing-stock of Europe for more than 
who clothes almost all the world; 
who gains battles by sea and land without much 
; who works as much as three, 


in a manner, bankruptcied 
Midas, famishing with hunger in the 

of gold—you must seek him elsewhere. In 

the winter must descend into the subterranean 


taverns. round a sea coal fire, you 
will find seated the ish working-men, well- 
ben: pred ag Reg , drinking, reading,— 

“ For this class of readers there are published a 
number of Sunday ne s, which tain an 
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difference, that here there is no dispute or contest. 
Whether from the climate, temperament, or educa- 
may be the reason, certain it is, that 
in these taverns, more quietness, order, and deco- 
rum, are observed, than in our churches : and these 
tavern-statesmen, after they have filled themselves 
full of beer and mixed liquors, instead of seeking 
quarrels, fall directly on the pavement, ‘as falls 
ly dead. 
“In the summer, John Bull likes after dinner to 
cheer his eyes with a glimpse of the country and 
the green. The nation al has a lar 
love for trees and flowers. The lord has, in his 
parks, oaks of a ee, growth, untouched 
of exotic plants,exquisite 
fruits, and the rarest flowers ; there is not a cottage 
in England which has not before it a little piece of 
ground for the cultivation of flowers; and even the 
poor town-imprisoned artisan works at his loom in 
sight of pots of flowers, placed on the window-sill 
(with a mind no less generous than my lord’s,) in 
order that the = also may enjoy the sight 
of them. The love of flowers is in itself a great sign 
of civilization. 

“From time immemorial there have existed in 
England footpaths for general use across the fields 
belonging to private individuals. Some years ago 
the landowners, everywhere insatiable, endeavoured 
to close these footways, and deprive the public of 
the healthful and innocent recreation of walking in 
them. What was the consequence? In almost 
every county a society has been formed for defend- 
ing the rights and recreations of the people. This 
will sufficiently shew how nearly the people have 
their rights at heart,—and how dearly they love 
their rural walks. 

“In the neighbourhood of London there are a 
great many gardens, planted with large and shady 
trees, called Tea Gardens, where the workmen with 
their families go to take tea after dinner, or to drink 
the ‘ nut-brown ale.’ One of the most beautiful of 
these is Cumberland Garden, on the banks of the 

es, near Vauxhall. All over the lens are 
scattered a number of clean little es, around 
which are collected groups of four or six workmen, 
smoking with long white earthen pipes (which are 
supplied by the landlord, filled with tobacco, for a 
penny,) leaning back, and throwing forth from time 
to time with the clouds of smoke, some imperfect 
sentence, just as we read Corporal Trim and the 
Captain did, in Tristram Shandy. He who has not 
experienced the luxury of — after five or six 
days’ fai , cannot conceive how these men, 
speaking little and moving less, are nevertheless 
most happy in this living statue-like condition.”— 


pp. . 

His remarks on the houses of parliament, 
and English orators, are just and striking— 
and those on the value of the opposition 
party in the senate, shew that he has given 
the subject much consideration: he has 
drawn a conclusion both sound and popu- 
lar. We give them, that our readers may 
form an estimate of his political opinions. 


“ Between the hall of the House of Commons, 
and those of the representative bodies of the other 
nations which I have seen, there is the same dif- 
ference as betwixt the house of a rich man of yes- 
terday, and an old-established gentleman of family. 
In the former, all is new and gii' ; ‘ good 
taste,’ and of the last fashion; in the latter, every 
thing is antique, but solid and massive, of a 
with the walls, and the age in which it was t. 
In the former, you discern the ostentatious showi- 


ness of that which is new and not preg tl in 
the latter, the neg) ce of riches, and the : 


tude of long possession. The Chamber of Deputies 
at Paris, the halls of the Cortes at Madrid and at 
Lisbon, were new, like the institutions themselves ; 
the English House of Commons is old, like the 
liberty that inhabits it. y that country where 
liberty can boast of ages for its ancestors, and dwells 
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If the House of 


from age to age in gothic edifices. 
Commons were as old as the Druids, the members 
of Parliament ought to dwell in the trunks of trees, 
like that ancient priesthood. He who enters the 
hall of the English parliament with the idea that he 
is about to see a Milanese or Neapolitan theatre, 


will be deceived in his expectations. There is not 
achoir or refectory of Franciscan friars which is 
not as elegant and majestic as this hall, or perhaps 
more so; but, if he enters it, on the contrary, with 
the idea that he is visiting one of the oldest of the 
temples of liberty, he will contemplate every object 
with that veneration with which we behold the 
heavy columns of the temple of Pastum, or the 
catacombs of Rome. 

** Fashion, luxury, pleasure, conventional beauty, 
are powerful in England, but they are not triumph- 
ant. Over-elegance has not yet spoiled that taste 
for nature, which is the prevailing characteristic of 
the nation. Dress and manner, compliments and 
salutes, all, even to the conclusion of letters, is 
redolent of simplicity. They are, perhaps, or even 
without a perhaps, the best extemporancous orators 
in the world ; yet they never study either gesture or 

leclamation. rise, dressed just as it happens, 
gesticulate like a windmill, or perhaps not at all, 
like a phantom; and for several hours change the 
modulation of the voice no more than a Scotch bag- 

pe. The minister, Canning, in the heat of speak- 
ng, used to —_ with his right-hand on a small 
wooden box which stood before him, like a black- 
smith raising up and bringing down his hammer. 
His rival, B am, tall, thin, convulsed in the 
muscles of his face, crosses, when he speaks, both 
arms and legs, exactly like one of our boneless fan- 
toccini. Not even their actors, for example, the 
chief of them, Kean, 7 these architectural 
attitudes which the actors of other nations make 
use of. Their artifice consists in following, not the 
dictates of art, but those of nature. I confess, how- 
ever, that, in my opinion, the Members of Par- 
liament ought sometimes to embellish nature a 
little. 

“It is well known that in the English Parliament 
an orator never reads, but always improvises. 
Every thing is spontaneous, every thing shews the 
man, every thing belongs to the speaker. But what, 
— is not so well known, is, that the orators 

ve not a ridicul pug to retracting what 
may have escaped them, in spite of themselves, in 
the warmth of debate. An Englishman is not 
ashamed to unsay an injurious expression which he 
never had any intention to utter. It is an act of 
justice which does him honour before both friend 
and enemy. The English regard duelling as the 
last and desperate remedy of inexorable honour. 
In the famous parliamentary debate on the 12th of 
December 1826, res ng the war between Spain 
and Portugal, Canning had allowed himself to be 
carried away by the torrent of his eloquence beyond 
the prescribed bounds. In a few days after he un- 
undertook the publication of his own speech, and 
omitted that part which in cold blood he, perhaps, 
would not have uttered. The retraction so surprised 
me at first, that I could not help saying, in the pre- 
sence of an English gentleman, that ‘I had thought 
only philosophers and drunken men retracted what 
they had said:’ the gentleman replied, with the 
national imperturbability, ‘These recantations are 
just and proper, because the extemporaneous 

aker is fn a state of excitement which often car- 
ries him beyond himself.’ 

“He who arrives for the first time in England, 
and goes to the house of Parliament, runs the risk 
of forming a very erroneous idea of the opposition 
party, as occurred in my own case. All the sur- 
rounding circumstances conspire to lead him into 
error. » * the first place, he sees a hundred or a hun- 
dred and twenty TT members against four 
or five hundred. It appears, therefore, as if there 
were an insuperable arithmetical barrier. He hears 
an excellent speech, but it produces nothing but 
the sarcasms of the opposite part, Weak, and 
always overpowered by numbers, the members of 








the opposition are condemned to serve the nation 
The 


without station and without public honours. 
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chorus which derides their efforts is that, too, which 
continually sings the ises of the ministers. It is 
then a useless martyrdom, voluntary and senseless 
as that which the Fakeers im on themselves. 
For what does the opposition sit !—for the pleasure 
of saying ‘No!’ It is at best a mere professorship 
of eloquence. This is what every one says to him- 
self on his first view of the party in opposition. 
But he soon c his opinion when he studies 
more profoundly the national organization of Eng- 
land, and becomes familiar with the history of Par- 
liament. In the first place, he perceives that if the 
opposition does not conquer, it at least hinders the 
enemy (whoever he may be, liberal or not) from 
abusing his victory, or consummating an unjust 
conquest. it is like the dike of a river, which can- 
not assist its current, but keeps it in, and compels 
it to follow its course. The advantage of the oppo- 
sition does not consist so much in the good that it 
effects, as in the evil that it prevents. It keeps 
awake the attention, the patriotism, the distrust of 
the le; it propagates, in general, the right opi- 
nions, it is the born protector of the injured and 
the oppressed, the harbinger of all improvements, 
of liberal institutions. Suppose that, by acci- 
dent, the opposition is composed of persons in 
favour of absolute power: to procure adherents, 
they will be obliged to mask their sentiments, to 
hold the language of justice and freedom,—like - 
those proud and tyrannic Roman patricians, such 
as the Appii and Opimii, who, to gain their suf- 
frages for the consular dignity, descended to mix 
among and to flatter the common people; or, like 
Dionysius, who, when on the throne, crushed out 
the very blood of the people, and, when he was 
hurled from it, played the buffoon to the populace, 
and got drunk in the public taverns. But the 
action of the minority is not immediate. An opi- 
nion cannot be formed and propagated and uu 
larized in a few months, nor sometimes in a few 
years. The abolition of the slave-trade cost Wil- 
berforce twenty years of persevering application. 
Every year repulsed, every year he returned to the 
assault, printing pamphlets, convening public 
meetings of philanthropists, collecting notices and 
documents on the barbarous cruelties practised on 
board of the vessels engaged in the horrible traffic, 
and thus exciting the imaginations and melting 
the hearts of his fellow-citizens, he broke at length 
with the multitude into the temple of justice and 
triumph. At one period, Ireland could not carry 
on a direct commerce with the English colonies. 
How many strenuous and how many fruitless 
peo were made before Grattan, in 1779, ob- 
tained the abolition of this unjust exclusion! How 
many times, from the days of Adam Smith down- 
wards, was the principle of freed in . 
now begun to be followed by the present ministry, 
brought forward by the opposition! Thus Parlia- 
mentary Reform, proposed originally by Pitt, in the 
first days of his career, when he found himself in 
the ranks of opposition, is now beginning to make 
pa within the walls of Parliament, after 

aving made many without. Thus Catholic eman- 
cipation has also been conceded, after so many un- 
successful endeavours to obtain it. Thus the abo- 
lition of colonial slavery is another laurel which 
the opposition sees at no great distance, and will 
gather in no great length of time. The English 
opposition, in this point of view (let it be well ob- 
served,) sets an example to all nations, all sects, all 
philosophers, and——all authors, for without con- 
stancy, few of them can hope for success. 

“When a cause is just at the beginning, we 
should never despair, however often we may be 
repulsed. Under the blows of perseverance fell the 
Aristotelian ee of the scholastics,—fell the 
torture and the inquisition : under the same blows 
tyrants will fall, every nation, without excep- 


on. 
tion is 


EXILE. 





“Tt is not true, either, that the 
always unrewarded ; the Irish made country- 
man Grattan a present of fifty thousand pounds. 
Fox has statues, anniversaries, and a club, called 
after his name, which celebrates every year with a 
banquet and brilliant speeches the day of his birth 
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Ministry which had sustained and prol 
war, was obliged to give place to those who had 
always Pie the same manner, at the 
of with the First Consul of France, 
Pitt,— the fortunate, uent Pitt,—had to 
yield the curule chair to his its. The resist- 
ance of the is not useful to the nation 
alone, but to the government itself. Without it, 
every soon corrupt, and dege- 
nerate , and its existence would be 


infamy, 

threatened, either with a slow-consuming or a rapid 
and violent destruction. Napoleon, at the time 
that every will bent before his, was compelled, in 
Sar at the truth, to take conaetinant the 
advice of the opposition in his council of State, 
rather than for od his ee ied as will 
appear uj consulting the s gs , respect- 
ing the lberty of the press.”—p. 125 to 141. 


From the condition of the roads in any 
country, our author infers the state of its 
prosperity and civilization. He says,— 


“ Where there are no roads, or but few, however 


no book: 

and laws, few legislators or only one, a great 
many and very 
racles and little money.” 

He then instances several nations to illus- 
trate his position, and adds,— 

“ This is not a mere casual coincidence,—it is an 
unfailing effect of an infallible cause. From the 
communication, men remain disjoined 
; their minds grow cold, their spirit 

feel no emulation, experience 
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up, and a fermentation will be observed to take 


but when a large quantity is compressed, 

tual impinging of the infinite volatile particles agi- 
tates the whole mass, effervescence is everywhere 
uor distils from it which fills the 


anda 
atmosphere with , and the veins of him 
who ks it with life and youth! Such is the 


picture of mankind.’ For the lovers of similes, I 
will add another. ‘Men, those pebbles of Deucalion, 
are exactly like flints, which never throw out fire 
until they are struck together. 

“ Straight roads and symmetrical cities, betray a 
despotic power, caring little or nothing for the 
rights of property. An undeviating right-line is 
like the sword of Alexander, with which he cut the 

knot, when he found it impossible to untie 
it. Turin and Berlin, the two most regularly-built 
cities in Europe, rose under the word of command 
from two military monarchs; and who does not dis- 
cern in the interminable straight roads of France and 
Poland, the arbitrary hand which must have made 
them so? On the contrary, in England, that au- 
cient land of liberty, the streets are crooked, full of 
ins and outs, and most of the cities are mere heaps 
of habitations, built without a plan, as necessity or 
eaprice dictated, not composed of files of houses, 
drawn out in line with the regularity of so many 
battalions of soldiers. Yet the English love order, 
celerity, and economy: true,—but it appears that 
hitherto he has above all these ever respected the 
rights of rty. So numerous are the windings 
of the public roads in England, as to render a de- 
duction necessary to be made, in strict justice, in 
favour of France, from the proportions laid down by 
M. Dupin, to which I have before adverted. 

“The footpath that always runs along the sides 
of the streets in the towns, and many of the roads 
in the country as well, shews that the people are 
respected and respectable. There are canals for 
merchandise, the middle of the highway for those 
that ride, and the fi ith for those who walk. The 
footway is the triumph of democracy. The lower 
class is not, as in other countries, quite disinhe- 
rited ; it has its own portion, small, indeed, but in- 
inviolable. On the continent, instead, the roads 
seem only made for the rich and for the horses.” 
—p. 181 to 187. 


We cannot resist the temptation of quot- 
ing the following eulogy on England. It 
will gratify the national pride to receive 
the compliment, and shew the estimation 
in which England is held by enlightened 
and philosophical foreigners,— 

“T shall never be weary of repeating, that Eng- 
land is a country rather to make observations, than 
to seek amusement in ;—it is a great scientific trea- 
tise. Its theatres are the arsenals of Deptford and 
Portsmouth, or the East and West India docks ; its 
paintings are the manufactures of Glasgow, of Man- 
chester, of Leeds, of Halifax ; its coliseums, arches, 
and arenas, are its smoky shops and factories, with 
which whole provinces are covered; its champs- 
elysées are the iron-mines of Wales, the tin-mines 
of Cornwall, the coal-mines of Newcastle. England 
is not the island of Alcina, where the inhabitants 
pass their days in song and careless laughter, to be- 
come afterwards plants and beasts. Let us remem- 
ber, that the English are the men of Europe. They 
laugh little (perhaps too little,) but they study in- 
stead how to render life as little unhappy as pos- 
sible, and to tame and educate the great beast, 
mankind.—p. 480. 


With these extracts we must conclude, 
and leave the Italian Exile with the public. 
It is very entertaining, and will afford gra- 
tification to those who feel a pleasure in 
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studying national character. The style is 
rather diffuse, and sometimes not suffi- 
ciently connected — but it is nevertheless 
pleasing and spirited. 


—— 

Review.— Lectures on Revivals of Reli- 
gion. By W. B. Sprague, D.D. of 
Albany ; with an Introductory Essay : 
by the Rev. Geo. Redford, A. M. and 
the Rev. John Angell James. 8vo. pp. 
455. Glasgow, Collins. London, Whit- 
taker, & Co. Hamilton, & Co. and 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1832. 

Tue rapid and almost miraculous diffusion 

of religion throughout North America, of 

late years, has drawn forth the gratitude and 
praise of every sincere Christian. It seems 
as if an electric spark of piety had touched 
the hearts of the people, quickening them 
with a simultaneous impulse of heavenly 
zeal: or rather, as if a Pentecostal shower 
of holy fire had come down, had set 
the nations on a blaze, and lit up half 

a world with the mighty conflagration. 

Thousands have been pricked to the heart, 

and convinced of their unrighteousness, at 

the same time, though in different places. 

Thronging multitudes have crowded to the 

house of prayer, to inquire the way of sal- 

vation ; whilst whole congregations have 
been bowed prostrate before God, under 
the awful and overwhelming influence of 
the effusion of his Spirit. At such a time, 
it is not to be wondered at, ifa state of 

ionate excitement should be mistaken 
yy some, for spiritual animation ; if noise 
and clamour should be mistaken for ardent 
sincerity; or that eagerness should pass cur- 
rent for earnest devotion. 

Instances of this sort have occurred, 
which, while they misled the individuals 
who themselves encouraged them, have 
tended to bring a reproach on the church 
of Christ,—to provoke the sneers of the 
ungodly, and even the ridicule of some of 
the professors of Christianity, not only on 
these spurious, but on the genuine revivals. 
The author of these Lectures, therefore, has 
taken up the subject for the purpose of vin- 
dicating and advancing the cause of genu- 
ine Revivals of Religion. 

But we must first notice the introductory 
essay.—It occupies ninety-two pages, (in- 
dependently of those noted above,) and is 
divided into two parts. The first, addressed 
‘to Ministers of the Gospel,’ is written by 
Mr. Redford. Laying, as a foundation, 
the immortality of the soul, he proceeds in 
a strain of eloquence and exalted piety, to 
impress upon them the duty of advancing 
the sp of true religion: he brings to 
their remembrance their call, their vows, 
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and their ordination, and reminds them 
that “ more eyes look u the sun in an 
eclipse, than when he shines in his daily 
glory ; and thousands can speak of its spots, 
that never remarked its beauty.” 

The second part, addressed ‘to the El- 
ders, Deacons, and Members of Christian 
churches,’ is written by Mr. James. He 
laments over the present low state of pure 
Christianity in this country, compared with 
the amount of instrumentality eniployed ; 
and in his usually forcible manner urges 
-upon Christians the possession of a true 
spirit of piety, shews them the obligations 
under which they lie to promote revivals of 
the work of God, encourages them to holy 
zeal and activity, and lays open the respon- 
sibility which is upon them to hold up the 
hands of their pastors, and in their own 
spheres to shed abroad the knowledge and 
love of God. 

Dr. Sprague enters upon his Lectures in 
a calm, deliberate, and rational way. Hav- 
ing given the reasons which induced him 
to commence them, he notices the first 
signs of a revival—an increase of zeal and. 
devotedness of God’s people, the alarm: °: 
and conviction of the careless, &c. He then 
points out the marks of counterfeit, and the 
characteristics of scriptural revivals. Of the 
latter, we quote the following :— 


“A pone — mp y, penis by a due 
proportion of reflection and feei 

a will not undertake to 
to conversion in 
ct that men under 


: but a Lawgiver; on the reasonableness of 
their obligations to Him, and on the guilt of violating 
those obligations. Before they can exercise faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, they must have reflected on 
the character of Christ, ov the fulness of bis atone- 
Offer’ "The Hoty Spirit eusploye the trath nes colt’ 
offer. ly Spirit employs the pot on 
the work of sancti ion, bat even io the work 
conversion ; and the truth can never fied its wa 
the heart exert tren the understanding. If, 
the great tru od" 


fore the mind as subj 


good 
lieve that God's — is really at work, 
which claims to real 
in such a scene, the 
pesgive, if there be a 
ittle thought—burnin 
ful light—if the i} 
into a storm, none can tell how or why,—then 
it, it is not a work which owns; or if 
some true conversions, far the greater number 
expected to prove spurious.— But, 
*That on which we are principally to re 
evidence of the genuineness of a revival, is its 
i iding fruit. Precisely ru 
lied to a revival as to individual 
\° pueoe whe have been most co 
bject of re 8 experience 
not rely ch' for evidence of piety op pungency 
of one's convictions, or the trausports by which they 
may be succeeded, or Pe promeeess which may be 
made of devotedness to Christ ; for ve 
that all this is equivocal, 
deception are consistent with the most 
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at begin- 

pm Fee more or less favourable ; they infer with 
that a principle im. 

ted in the heart. In the same manner are we to 
the character of revivals. If an excitement on 
su 


who profess to have been converted, return ily 
or ually to the world, living a careless life, and 


an a dis- 
Position to condemn all who do not exactly come t 
their standard,—then rely on it, though ~ ay = 
oot 0. vient of religion, it has little than t 


exemplify: 
. Religion acted out in the 
that religion has its dwelling in the heart 
the virtues and of the é adorn 


The subjects of the succeeding Lectures 
are:—2. Defence of revivals.—3. Obstacles 
to revivals,—4. Divine agency in revivals. 
—5. General means of producing revivals. 
—6. Treatment due to awakened sinners.— 
7. Treatment due to young converts.— 
8. Evils to be avoided in connection with 
revivals.—9. Results of revivals. 

These the author has investigated, expos- 
ing what is erroneous, and building all his 
conclusions on scriptural data, with the 
confidence of one who, being a thorough 
master of his subject, can see it in all its 
beari 


We must give one short paragraph in 
Lecture VIII. which we think might prove 
useful to many who are in the habit of 
using what is termed ‘religious cant :’'— 

“T cannot avoid here adverting, in one word, to 
the use of a sort of technical relating to 
Christian 
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racter of the work. We can assure them 
that it ought to be in the hands of every 
Christian minister, who is desirous to see 
the work of God prospering in his hands. 
In the Appendix are many letters on the 
subject of revivals, from ors of Ame- 
rican congregations, which add to the value 
of the work, by the judicious observations 
and areuments they contain—together with 
accounts of several extensive revivals. 


—_——_. 


Review.—A Spiritual Treasury; or, 
Closet Companion for Seekers of 
Christ’s Present and Everlasting Sal- 
vation. By T. J. Graham, M. D. 
12mo. pp.578. Hatchard. London, 1833. 


Dr. Grauam is well known by his valu- 
able works in the medical and chemical 
departments of science. In the work be- 
fore us, however, he stands on different 
ground, and steps forward to offer spiritual 
and scriptural assistance and direction, to 
those who are concerned for their soul's 
salvation. 

In his introduction, the author avows 
the object of his publication to be :— 
1. To advance the glorious cause of spiritual- 
mindedness ; in other words, to aid in that 
clear exhibition of Christian character, pri- 
vilege, and experience. Here he expatiates 
on the value of spirituality, especially to 
ministers of the gospel: “It is only spi- 
rituality,” says he, “ which can make the 
words of men as barbed arrows to the con- 
sciences of their hearers; without it, we 
may write and speak to doomsday, and 
effect nothing. 

2. To spread abroad sounder and clearer 
views of the nature of that all-important 
ap Ege age faith. In this place, 

e dilates on the nature of faith, and ex- 
ar the errors into which many have 

len, as to the objects on which it should 
be employed. 

3. To explain and illustrate the doctrine 
of the assurance of salvation, or the witness 
of the Spirit. This he defines as “ the 
comfortable inward conviction of God's 
favour.”—He shews the nature, operation, 
and extent of this assurance, and exhibits it 
as a plain and scriptural doctrine. Through- 
out the whole of the introduction, the au- 
thor displays an intimate acquaintance with 
scripture, and just views of the bearings and 
tendency of its particular branches. 

The work consists of 365 sections, being 
one for every day of the year. They con- 
sist of short dissertations on the most im- 
portant subjects connected with christian ex- 
perience ; and are chiefly “extracts from the 
writings of eminent masters of the spiritual 

















































life, of men whose strength of understand- 
ing, deep humility, keenness of spiritual 
perception, unquenchable love, and ardent 
zeal, claim for their writings superior defe- 
rence and attention in the church of Christ,” 
preface, p.v. Such being the nature of 
its contents, it would be vain in us to 
attempt criticism: but as a compilation, it 
does credit to both the head and the heart 
of Dr. Graham. We could have wished to 
have seen the names of the authors quoted, 
attached to their several pieces: it would 
have conferred additional value on the 
book ; it would also have been an acknow- 
ledgment which they deserve, and a justice 
due to the reader, 

As a companion to the closet, it will be 
found exceedingly valuable. It will in- 
struct the young christiau in coming to 
Christ; str: ugthen the believer, in his faith ; 
and teach all, that spirituality is the soud of 
religion. On every topic of vital Chris- 
tianity, will be seen something illustrative 
and edifying, not superficial and specula- 
tive, but heart-searching, penetrating, and 
practical ; that will tend to mortify and 
uproot the carnal and delusory affections, 
and lead the soul from its own weakness to 
the contemplation and reception of Christ 
as all in all. It is, in short, a rich fund of 
evangelical knowledge. 


a 


Review.— Illustrations of Political Eco- 
nomy. No. XIU. French Wines and 
Politics, a Tale, by Harriet Martineau. 
For. London. 1833, 


Turis tale, we have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing, may be ranked among the most suc- 
cessful productions of Miss Martineau. 
The principles which she has illustrated, 
are of such a character as to claim the 
attention, not only of the mere politician, 
but of the merchant and tradesman in 
general. They explain the nature of 
value in articles of consumption and ex- 
change ; and prove, that though labour is 
the regulator, it can never be the mea- 
sure of exchangeable value. 

The scene of the tale is laid in France, 
in the year 1788; and our fair authoress 
pourtrays, with much truth and vividness, 
some of the peculiar features of those 
appalling times. Her description of the 
destruction of the Bastile is full of life 
and energy: one of the incidents con- 
nected with which, we will present as a 
specimen to our readers. 

“* When the capture of the place was complete, and 
its defenders hed been carried off, some to be sacri- 
ficed for the sins of the government, and others to 
meet with mercy, Charles pressed forward. with a 


multitade of companions, to release the captives. It 
was r to pull the clenched doors from their 
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and hi cases it was found 
castes So eaives Me eich ‘Sicha (a Declan) 
i one Ww. Englishman 
called Charles’s attention, 
met in the centre of the fortress, where the _ 
, however, stream throug 
detioliahed roof Steel's face was in 
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sat one who seemed to take no heed of any human 
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“ He Id mo’ 
got to him, they found 
middle to the wall behind him. It was impossible to 
i} him same, ee offence, or period 
of imprisonment. It was not the Count de Sola- 
ges was also li > it was ascertsined his 
name was White; that had been confined for 

unknown maay years in the castle 
of Vincennes, whence he removed, in company 
with the Count, to Bastille, seven years before. 
—p. &. 

—_S—— 


Review.— The Plays and ean ee 
speare, with a Life, Glossari 
and one hundred and seventy Illustra- 
tions, from the Plates in Boydell’s Edi- 
tion. Edited by C. J. Valpy, M.A. 
Vols. II. III. and IV. 12mo. Valpy. 
London. 1833. 


Tuese volumes are equal in every res 

to the first. Each samen three Fo ea 
which are prefixed an Historical Notice, and 
an Argument ; and under the text, concise 
notes are added, to explain obsolete words 
and obscure phrases. | While these tend to 
enhance the work in a literary point of 
view, the numerous engravings, which are 
beautifully executed, confer on it an addi- 
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tional and intrinsic value, which cannot 
fail to render it one of the most attractive 
) com apelpa the poei extant. To those who 

ire to an elegant and complete 
nage hight works of Shakspeare, this 
must ighly satisfactory we have 
no doubt that it will most certainly answer 
their highest expectations. 

—— 

Review.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 

Vols, XXXVIEI. XXX1X. Long- 

man, London. 


Twe first of these is the fifth and last 
volume of the history of Spain and Por- 
tugal. The period occupied is from 1516 
to 1788—concluding with the French re. 
volution. As a literary work, we think it 
does honour to the talents and ver- 
ance of the able writer, phn when 
we consider the difficulties which he had 
to encounter. 

The second is an admirable treatise on 
heat, by the talented conductor of this 
series. Of the essence of heat, we know 
nothing; it has eluded the scrutinizing 
alles +a ogy and the most 

il in all and 
will in probability while earth 
endures. But its effects are everywhere 
apparent, and its jes extensively 
known. Yet this important element has 
never hitherto been favoured with a trea. 
‘tise which would sufficiently explain the 
mature of its operations, and the wide 
oe its functions in the vast empire 
of the universe. This, however, Dr. Lard- 
sner has endeavoured to supply, and in the 
‘execution of his task has proved eminently 
successful. 

This volume will a source of infor- 
mation gratifying to the curious, acceptable 
to the inquiring, instructive to the scientific, 
and edifying to the philosophical. It must 
add in no small degree to the already exalt- 
ed character of Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 


I 


Review. — Edi h Cabinet Library, 
No. XI, Life of Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
founded on Authentic and Original 
Documents. 12mo. pp. 468. Simpkin 
& Marshall. London. 1833. 


Amons the names which sparkle along the 
of Elizabeth’s history, that of Raleigh 
is one of the most dazzling. In him the 
‘concentrated excellences of the statesman, 
‘the courtier, the scholar, the writer, the 
warrior, and the navigator, burst forth with 
a Splendour that excites our admiration, 
‘while his tragical end throws around him a 
‘melancholy and not unworthy interest. 


- volume. 


REVIEW.——-MEMOIR OF THE REV. GEORGE BURDER,. 


We are glad to see the life and character 
of so illustrious a man set before the public, 
freed from the errors and calumnies of his 
a biographers ; and that honour has 

done to his name by able hands, with 
materials bearing the stamp of authenticity. 
His manuscripts in the British Museum, 
and documents in the State-paper Office, 
have been consulted by the author, and 
throw considerable light on various events 
connected with him, and the times in which 
he lived. The account of the Spanish Ar- 
mada and its destruction, has been espe- 
cially enriched by them; so much so, 
indeed, that we have thought it worth tran- 
scribing, entire, to our pages, as may have 

seen above. 

In his researches, Mr. Tytlar must have 
exercised much patience and assiduity, and 
we congratujate him on having earned a 
laurel for himself in doing justice to 

— 
Review.—Memoir of the Rev. George 
Burder, Author of “Village Sermons,” 


and Secretary to the London Missionary 
Society. By Henry Forster Burder, 


D.D. 8vo. pp. 420. Westley and 
Davis, London. 1833, 
We had prepared a brief analysis of this 


interesting biographical sketch, in the form 
of a review; but it is postponed to our num- 
ber for May, in which it will appear as a 
memoir, accompanied by a correct and 
elegant portrait of the venerable subject. 
This being the case, it only remains for us 
now to express shortly our opinion of Dr, 
Burder’s delineation of his excellent father’s 
character and labours, and to give an ex- 
tract by way of specimen. As we are so 
soon to bring the facts of Mr. Burder’s life 
connectedly before our readers, we make 
our selection from those portions of the vo- 
lume which are not essential to the narra- 
tive, but which (and they are not few) add 
very considerably to the interest of the 
It abounds, for instance, with ex- 
cellent letters from various correspondents, 
none of which, however, exceeds the fol- 
lowing in a certain species of excellence 
(bonfemmie, shall we call it?) while it is 
even more racy and original than the cha- 
racteristic epistles of Matthew Wilks and 
Rowland Hill. It is addressed to Dr. 
Burder. 


“* No, 11, Duke-street, St. James's, Piccadilly, 
Dec. 28, 1799. 


* Rev. and Good Sir, 
“ You may, perhaps, be somewhat surprised 
at being addressed by an entire stranger to 
rson—not such to your incom le wri je 
frank that conveys this will be my passport 
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England? and to say that, if you would, I think 
that I may venture to say, that I have interest 
enough with one amiable prelate to procure you 
ordination. And I am sure, if I could be the 
= humble instrument of getting such a labourer 
nto my blessed Master’s vineyard, I should be 
doing noble service to my dear mother, the Church 
of England. Now, Sir, this has been in my mind 
po nea ea ever since I first read your ‘Good 
Old Way ;’ now, alas! out of print, so as to prevent 
my giving away, as usual, hundreds of them :— 
generally three or four in my pocket, to give to 
rich and poor. Many months ago a woman of 
— a very old nd of mine, said, ‘ My dear 

rs. B. I hope you will give me this delightful 
little book?’ ‘ No, indeed, I cannot give it you, as 
I have not another.’—‘ Very well, then I shall 
steal it.’ So of course I yielded. And as to your 
sermons, poor as I now am, (five years’ arrear of 
jointure due to me from that horrid kingdom, 
Ireland,) I half beggar myself by giving them 
away; although, to your honour, Sir, they are 
Pango hg dirt, though worth more than their weight 
n 


“ Now, Sir, I conceive by your writings, that, 
although a Presbyterian, you are not like the ge- 
nerality of English Presbyterians, as justly de- 
scribed by that witty monarch, Charles the Second, 
who, you must have heard, used to say, ‘It was 
not the religion of a Sn Your generally 
bestowing the title of Saint on the Apostles, Evan- 

lists, &c. (not that canting mode of ‘ the Apostle 

ul ;’) and the frequent respectful mention made 
by you of our Divine Liturgy, induce me to think, 
that you are even more liberal than sweet Watts, 
or the excellent Doddridge. During our sojourn in 
Scotland, whilst our dear son was, by his own wise 
request, near four years at the University of St. 
Andrews, after he left Eton school, before he went 
to Oxford—we living in great inti with several 
excellent Kirk ministers—Dr. B. said one day to 
a very sensible learned one, ‘ What is it that you 
can object to in our Liturgy? I declare, I think 
it the finest uninspired composition I ever read.’ 
He laid his hand on Dr. B.’s arm, and replied, 
‘Stop, my dear Sir, I go beyond you, for I do 
verily believe that your bishops were inspired by 
the Holy Spirit when they composed your incom- 
parable Liturgy.’ Now, Sir, it is impossible that 
ou should think that there is sin in being clad 

a surplice, (merely, I have heard Dr. B. say, to 
hide the shabby coats of the poor divines, after 
Henry VIII. had robbed the church of her patri- 
mony,) nor that there can be sin in marking the 
forehead of the little christian with the sign of that 
cross, on which its blessed Redeemer died, to rescue 
it from hell. It is possible, Sir, that you may say, 
‘ Although Mrs. B. thinks she can re me ordi- 
nation, can she procure me a living?’ Alas, no! 
had I the patronage of my excellent pious grand- 
father, I can with truth assert, that I would not 
hesitate to bestow it on the gentleman I now ad- 
dress. A livelihood must be had. Hire a chapel, 
Sir, and let out the pews; I think I may answer 
for its being filled to the brim, with Church of 
England hearers, who, to be sure, will make you 
many free-will offerings; besides, I have no doubt 
but that you will soon get preferment :—it will be 
shameful if you do not. Surely, good Sir, you 
must be a member of the Church of England. I 
wish she had ten thousand such ministers ! 

“ T wish, Sir, you may be able to read this vile 
scrawl of one more than half-blind, who once wrote 
a very fine hand. 

“ T am, good Sir, 

“ With highly unfeigned esteem and respect, 

“ Your very faithful Servant, 


“ Exiza B “od 
2D. SERIES, NO. 28.—VOL, I11, 





The old lady had forgotten, that 
Mr. Beodee would ee had to “ assent 
and consent” to things in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and in the Articles of the 
Church, which are too repugnant to the con- 
science of a Dissenter, to —e ra it 
though he should be supported by “ free-wi 
Oflotn to pan nny the Established 
Church. But for these little obstacles, as 
some deem them, the prebendary’s frank 
and pious widow, backed by the ‘amiable 
bishop,” would probably have succeeded. 

re was a time, however, when even 
Mr. Burder was halting between two opi- 
nions; but he chose, as he believed, the 
better part. 

The voiume, we need only say, is full of 
interest, and is a valuable addition to the 
stock of Nonconformist biography. 


———<———— 

Review.—Pictures of Private Life. By 

Sarah Stickney. 12mo. pp. 348. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. London. 1833. 


Amonc the weakest instruments employed 
in the promotion of morality and religion, 
are works of fiction. For it is too often 
the case, that sentiments which may be 
delivered, relative to either, are 


over or forgotten, in the interest excited by. 


the narrative. . It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that they may be rendered efficient 
instruments in the cause they espouse, 
when the principles intended to be incul- 
cated are identified with the persons exhi- 
bited to our notice, and the amiable quali- 
ties of such principles are made to have 
a morally beneficial tendency on the lives 
of the individuals supposed to possess and 
practise them. A young mind may be 
brought to the contemplation and love of 
religion, by becoming interested in a well- 
told tale, but there is danger of an im- 
pression thus made being transitory and 
futile ; so that, in general, tales of this sort 
should serve as texts for illustration, rather 
than be left to their own influence; and 

nts or instructors should seize the 
san moment of excitement, to dilate on 
the nature, importance, and happy effects 
of genuine piety. When thus made use 
of, fiction might become a delightful, and 
much more useful, means of religious in- 
struction. 

We have been led into these remarks b 
the perusal of the volume before us, whic 
contains four tales, of the class to which we 
have referred. The authoress has endea- 
voured to display the beauty of religion in 
its effects on the mind, in various ways, 
and has portrayed several characters as 
destitute of the advantages and comforts it 

2B 172.—voL. Xv. 
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bestows, leaving the reader to draw his 
own conclusions from the contrast. Her 
style is nervous and elegant, and we can 
see in all her , the refinement of the 
lady, while her sentiments betray a strong 
mind, accustomed to think, and capable of 
shaking out truth from the entanglements 
of sophistry. We think these*tales may 
be read with advantage; but wish that 
the religion of her characters had been of 
a warmer and more prominent cast—we 
are afraid there is too much sentimentalism 
about it. The frontispiece is an engraving 
of a delicately beautiful lady, with her 
harp; which, as a specimen of art, may 
vie with some of the most admired embel- 
lishments in any of the annuals. 


——— SS 


Review.— Tales of My Father. By the 
Rev. J. Young, Author of “ Scripture 
Balances,” “Ommnipotence of the Deity,” 
&c. &c. 18mo. pp. 273. Whittaker, 
London, and R. Tebbutt, Leicester. 
1833. 


Tus volume, consisting of twelve tales, is 
published with the same intention as the 
one we have just noticed, but with many 
chances of being more decidedly beneficial 
to its readers. Instead of loitering to revel 
in scenes of imaginative luxury, (a fault too 
common to young, and especially young 
female writers,) the author keeps to his 
task of exposing the deformity of the vices 
and follies practised in society, together 
with the inconsistencies of the mere pro- 
fessors of Christianity, and of shewing the 
necessity and power of religion to support 
its possessor through life, and comfort and 
enliven him in death. 

This he has done in a manner likely 
to captivate youthful minds by the pleasing 
ictures he draws, and by the loveliness 
in which he has made virtue and holiness 
to appear. In short, this modest little 
volume is such an one as a father might 
place in the hands of his children with a 
certain prospect of usefulness, and peruse 
with profit to himself. The tales are for 
the most written with an easy flow of 
language, although there are places which 
mark a want of care in the composition. 
For instance, in the tale of the Idler; the 
author, when quoting from Dr. Franklin, 
makes use of the phrase “ as poor Richard 
says,” five times within six pages. But, 
perhaps, errors like these are of no great 
importance when the book is written for 
youth, and certainly of none when com- 
pared with the subjects discussed. 

Mr. Young seems to be an industrious 
and indefatigable writer, and never uses 
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his pen but with the laudable intention of pro- 
moting the temporal and spiritual welfare, 
not only of the rising generation, but of 
mankind at large. 


—_—_— 


Review. — Time's Telescope for 1833, 
containing Remarkable Days ; with 
Sketches of Contemporary Biography, 
Astronomical Occurrences. By J. T. 
Barker ; and Notes of a Naturalist, 
by James Rennie, M.A. Gilbert and 
Walker. London. 


Turs interesting and useful Annual, though 
late in its appearance, comes forth with its 
usual attractions. Having been carried on 
for a period of twenty years, it still main- 
tains its character, for talent, science, and 
novelty, and still provides materials for our 
instruction, edification, and amusement, 

In the first part, the illustrations of Saints’ 
days are omitted, so much having been 
written on them in former volumes, that 
scarcely any thing could be given but repe- 
titions ; nearly the whole space, therefore, 
is occupied by condensed memoirs of dis- 
tinguished individuals who have died within 
the last year. 

This is an improvement which, we think, 
will be gladly received by the generality of 
readers, as it is certainly more profitable in 
its tendency. We observe, that under the 
head of Astronomical Occurrences, (which 
will be valuable to the student,) are notices 
of the lives and deaths, together with an- 
ecdotes, and discoveries, of celebrated 
astronomers, arranged in chronological 
order. 

Of these, we will quote the following : 
they shew at once, both the tyranny and 
ignorance of the ecclesiastical despots of 
the times, as well as the pitiable subjection 
in which men of science were held by a 
bigoted church. 

“ Feb. 14, 1633. Galileo, then in his 70th year, 
arrived at Rome, to appear before the Holy Inqui- 
sition, to answer for his Astronomical opinions rela- 
tive to the motion of the earth. He was thrown into 


prison previously to his trial, and attempts were 
made to render him obnoxious to the people.”— 


. 43. 

* June 21, 1633. Galileo was conducted in a peni- 
tential dress to the Judges of the Holy Inquisition, 
to receive judgment, by which the venerable old 
man was called upon to renounce and abjure, as 
heretical, the opinions which his whole existence 
had been consecrated to form and strengthen. 

“22, 1633. The abjuration of Galileo. 

“It is said that Galileo, as he rose from his knees, 
stamped on the ground, and whispered to one of his 
friends—‘ It does move though.’ 

“ For a venerable man, who had enlightened Eu- 
rope by his discoveries, to be seen upon his knees 
before an assembly of haughty, orant bigots, re- 
nouncing, by their compulsion, those truths which 
nature and his own conscience affirmed to be incon- 
trovertible, was a spectacle that cannot be thought 
of without indignation and abborrence. 

















REVIEW.-——-THE FAMILY CHAPLAIN. 


“ The court of Rome was very careful to publish 
his recantation all over Europe, thinking, no doubt, 
that it was administering a complete antidote to the 
belief of the Copernican system. ‘ How grievous it 
is,’ says an elegant writer, when speaking of this 
disgraceful transaction, ‘to observe the head of the 
christian church, like Anarch old in Milton, reign- 
ing in the midst of darkness, and complaining of 
the encroachments which the realm of light was 
continually making on his ancient empire !’ 

“Dr. Brewster, referring jto this mortifying pic- 
ture of moral depravity and intellectual weakness, 
thus expresses his sentiments :—‘If the unholy 
zeal of the assembly of cardinals has been branded 
with infamy, what must we think of the venerable 
sage, whose grey hairs were entwined with the 
chaplet of immortality, quailing under the fear, and 
sacrificing the convictions of his conscience, and the 
deductions of his reason at the altar of a base su- 
perstition? Had Galileo but added the courage of 
the martyr to the wisdom of the sage, had he car- 
ried the glance of his indignant eye round the circle 
of his judges—had he lifted his hands to heaven, 
and called the living God to witness the truth and 
immutability of his opinions—the bigotry of his 
enemies would have been disarmed, and science 
would have enjoyed a memorable triumph.’”— 
p. 103. 


We do not agree with Dr. Brewster. It 
is not likely that one man could have over- 
turned the infallibility of the church, or suc- 
cessfully combated the overbearing preju- 
dice and intolerant fury of a conclave which 
even princes had opposed in vain. 

We will just give another notice of that 
celebrated philosopher : 

“It was one evening, in the cathedral of Pisa, 
that Galileo observed the vibrations of a brass lus- 
tre, pendent from the vaulted roof, which had been 
left swinging by one of the vergers. The habitual 
meditation of genius, combined with an ordinary 

‘ident, thus sugg i a new idea of science, and 
hence he conceived the invention of measuring time 
by the medium of a pendulum.”—p. 150. 

The notes of a naturalist are of the same 
character as in preceding volumes, and the 
name of Mr. Rennie is a sufficient guaran- 
tee for their excellence. There are many 
pieces of respectable poetry; and several 
engravings of the portraits of men who 
have adorned literature and science, some 
of which are very correct likenesses. 





—_—— 


Review.— The Family Chaplain ; being a 


Series of Short Sermons for the Use of 


those Families that cannot attend Pub- 
lic Divine Service. By Amos Sutton. 
Printed at Calcutta. 8vo. pp. 329. 
Wightman. London, 1831, 


Tue sermons which compose this volume 
were originally preached in India; and 
published for the use of those families who 
had no public divine service at their out- 
stations. They have, however, found their 
way to England, to court that part of pub- 
lic patronage, which can be spared from 
the vast number of sermons almost daily 
issuing from the press. We doubt not that 
sermons of this description would be desir- 
able, nay, almost necessary for the English 
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residents in some of the provinces of India: 
but in England, where we hope there is. 
scarcely a village or hamlet destitute of the 
preached gospel, and where published 
sermons are so common, these might, per- 
haps, have been spared. Still we cannot 
speak disrespectfully of them ; nor can we 
impugn th excellency of the doctrines set 
forth, or the manner of their delivery. 

The preacher continually places before 
his readers ‘the essential truths of the gos- 
pel,”—not the dogmas of any sect; or the 
peculiar tenets of any religious party, but 
he draws them from the sacred volume 
alone ; and, to use his own words, “ His 
only concern is, that the doctrine may be 
found scriptural.” 

They are written in a plain unvarnished 
style, suited to the understandings of the 
most illiterate: and though the author has 
not involved them jin the bombast of ora- 
tory, he maintains the dignity of the minis- 
ter, giving his sentiments a force, and, 
sometimes an elegance, of expression, with 
which persons of cultivated mind, or even 
fastidious taste, need not be dissatisfied. 

We will exhibit the author in his own 
dress :—in his sermon on “ The Evidence of 
an Interest in Christ,” after having shewn 
that deadness and ignorance with respect 
to spiritual things, and selfishness and sen- 
suality, were evidences of the carnal mind, 
he says, 

“ Bat we went a step further, and observed, that 
enmity against God and ¢ ness was @ character- 
istic of the old man, and ranks among the old things 
he practises. This is, perhaps, the most awful repre- 
sentation that can be made of the depraved character 
of man— Enmity against God.’ ee A Pos- 
sibly be worse in kind than this. It is the Devil’s 
sin. He may exceed in degree, but it is the same in 
nature as the cursed feeling which lurks in the heart 
of unrenewed man. What but utter depravity can be 


at —_ with the perfect, amiable, and lovely cha- 
racter of the holy and blessed God‘ And yet it is 
against this character, as revealed in the Scriptures, 
that man’s enmity ‘rises. He would bear with the 
First Cause of philosophers, or agree, without hatred, 
to the vague notions of God which deists profess ; 
but the holy, heart. searching God of revelation 
excites the enmity of the unrenewed heart. Let us 
put the question to our own consciences : Did we 
never, while thinking of our disposition to sin, and 
the commands of the Bible which cross our plea- 
sures, wish that God were less strict in his ui- 
sitions ? that he did not see all our actions? or thet 
he would not call us to account? or, perhaps, that 
there was no such God’? Answer these questions 


faithfully, and in the negative, if you can. 0, you 
cannot do this. Your own hearts i 4 ‘inst you. 
And are you not then at enmity wit od? You 


feel that he is rather your enemy than your friend ; 
that he is rather a hinderance to your pleasures than 
a promoter of them. I am ashamed of what I say ; 
but, alas! is it not true; and is not this the great 
source of all the infidelity and atheism which 

in the world? Yet, this was the cry in Job’s 

Who is the Lord, that we should serve him, an 
what profit shall we have if we pray unto him? It 
remains for you, my friends, to determine whether 
any part of this representation of the old man with 
his deeds, belongs to you. 

“*Do yon feel th d and ig in -* 
ritual things‘ this love of self and vain glory? this 
delight in worldly pleasures, and distaste for vital 
godliness ; and this enmity to the blessed God, an 
aversion to bis holy character? You must decide ; 
and it may, perhaps, farther help your decision, if 
we shortly notice the way in which these old things 
are supplanted by new things, so that the man isa 
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t age. ‘To 
precious ;’ he is all in all; their Redeemer, their ex- 
ample, Pele King. His | 
“ m 


N ieudship half so : . 

“He no longer tarns away with a fastidious ear 
from spiritual conversation, or sits with impatience 
under a searching ministry. No, he delights-in both 
the .one , and eyes to see himself 
deeply interested in them. His complaint is, that he 
cannot, with vigilance, be engaged hese 
things . w , there was never an idea 
of u in spiritual matters entered his thoughts, 


the renewed 1 has a new set o' J my my 

e@ seems in u into a new world, or like a 
lind man restored to sight in an old one. He sees 
things to be entirely different from what he had any 
conception of before; his God and Saviour, his soul 
and eternity, heaven hell, the word of God, and 
of » all copesr to him ia such a new 

t, that is astonished how these things could 
attentio : and instead of 


a 
which are seen, for they are temporal, but at the 
things which are not seen, for they are eternal.’ By 
= —, he measures yy 8 Fg 
tar Lt og 260 to 272. ' —_— 

Our readers will perceive that in India 
the same truths are disseminated, which are 
taught in our own pulpits: and here is one 
evidence of missionary zeal, in the author’s 
endeavours to promote the spread of evan- 
gelical religion on the vast continent of 
Asia. The sermons are in general of such 
a length, that an invalid can hear or peruse 
them without fatigue. 


a 
Review. —Vegetable Cookery ; with an 
Introduction, recommending Abstinence 
JSrom Animal Food and Intoxicating 
Liquors. By a Lady. Fourth Edition. 
pp. 451. E. Wilson. London. 1833. 
Tue recipes of the authoress may be valu- 
able in their departments : but her doctrine 
of living without animal food is a visionary 
scheme, to which we think she will not 
gain many converts. Among all her argu- 
ments and scripture quotations, she seems 
to have forgotten the privilege which God 
ve to Noah, and the laws for food to the 
Feraclites, There are, however, nearly two 
hundred and fifty “useful famil receipts,” 
which appear to be simple and judicious, 
May on some occasions supersede the 
aid of an apothecary. 


a 
- Review.— India’s Cries to British Hu- 
manity, §c. By James Peggs. 3d. Edi- 
tion, 8vo. pp. 500. Simpkin and Mar. 
shall, London. 


Tuis very interesting work, while passing 


REVIEWS.—VEGETABLE COOKERY—INDIA’S CRIES. 


through its former editions, has more than 
once excited our deep attention, and called 
forth terms of the sincerest admiration. 
Mr. Peggs, during his residence in India, 
must have paid considerable attention to 
the numerous and important objects which 
form the basis of his volume; and even 
when they could no longer be the objects 
of his senses, he must have prosecuted his 
researches into the causes and consequences 
of what he deplores, with the most inde- 
fatigable industry. 

The great picture which he had drawn 
of idolatry in India, is dark and hideous ; 
and were not the facts adduced, too well 
authenticated to admit a moment’s doubt, 
suspicions might plausibly be suggested, 
that the representation was nothing more 
than a libel on human nature. Many 
enormities, that have been practised for 
ages, he proves to have no sanction from 
their sacred books ; and thence he argues, 
that, without endangering the tranquillity of 
the state, they might easily be abolished by 
the mandate of British power. On the 
Suttee the experiment has been tried with 
the happiest success ; and no reason can be 
assigned, why infanticide, drowning in the 
Ganges, and burying widows alive in the 
graves of their dead husbands, might not 
as easily be abolished, so far as legislative 
authority could interfere. 

He readily allows indeed, that in cases 
of infant murder, it will sometimes be 
attended with considerable difficulty to 
detect the delinquent. The culprits are 
frequently the only witnesses of their deeds ; 
and when the little sufferer has disappeared, 
no evidence remains to prove that any 
crime had been committed. For this 
tremendous evil, we are not aware that any 
effectual remedy can be provided, but that 
which shall teach humanity to the people, 
and convince them that it is criminal to 
destroy life. 

Of Juggernaut and his associate mon- 
sters, the pictures are terrible, and the 
descriptions appalling. Yet, even from 
these the British government derives a 
revenue ; nor do they think it unlawful to 
put it into the treasury, although it is fre- 
quently the price of blood. 

Throughout this work, Mr. Peggs makes 
an energetic bs ca to British humanity, 
that by each individual some exertion may 
be made for the total abolition of the evils 
which he deplores. From this third edi- 
tion it would appear that he has not called 
on the community in vain; and we shall be 
glad to learn from its extended circulation, 
that the spirit which it inculcates is in still 
more active operation. 
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BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. Hints to Young Mothers, on the 
Early Management and Education of 
Infants, (Seeley, London,) will be found 
well deserving the attention of those females 
for whose use it was designed. 

2. Original Gospel Hymns and Poems, 
by John Kent, (Bennet, London,) have 

assed through several editions, and uni- 
serve given great satisfaction to the anti- 
nomians, and others that are highly sea- 
soned. 

3. Ancient Chronology made Easy and 
Entertaining, by Thomas Keyworth, 
(Holdsworth, London,) enya much 
upon the principles that have been con- 
trived to create an artificial memory. We 
thank the author for his ingenuity; we shall 
be glad hereafter to congratulate him on 
his success. 

4. The Bird of the Beeches, in four 
Cantos, (Smith, Elder, and Co. London,) 
should, we think, be given to any individual 
as a reward for his industry and perseve- 
rance as soon as he understands its subject 
and contents. 

5. Maternal Advice, chiefly to Daugh- 
ters on leaving Home, (Groombridge, 
London,) contains many wholesome admo- 
nitions, which deserve the deepest attention. 
This neat book will be found entertaining 
as well as instructive. 

6. The Doctrine of the Two Cove- 
nants, by Ezek. Hopkins, (Religious 
Tract Society,) has an uninviting aspect, 
and in our opinion will never rank among 
their more popular publications. 

7. A Compendium of Modern Geogra- 
phy, illustrated Maps, &c., by the 
Rev. Alexander Stewart, (Simpkin and 
Marshall,) is an improved and enlarged 
edition of a very excellent school-book, 
without any increase of price. The most 
recent political changes and geographical 
discoveries have been noticed in their pro- 
per places. 

8. Scripture Memorials, by the Rev. 
J. Young, (Houlston, London,) contain 
short biographical sketches of distinguished 
persons in the Holy Scriptures, arranged in 
alphabetical order—intended for the use 
of children. They give correct outlines of 
the characters noticed. 

9. Scripture Topography, by the 
Rev. J. Young, ‘Houlston, London, ) 
forms a good companion to the preceding, 
and will convey useful information to 
juvenile readers. 

10. The Infant School Melodist, by 
G. W. Russell, (Groombridge, London,) 
has some decent pieces in its pages—and 
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some very bad; all written with a good 
intention, namely, to impart instruction. 

11. Renowned Excellence : a Discourse, 
= the Character and Translation of the 

‘atriarch Enoch ; with Reference to the 
Sudden and Lamented Deuth of the Rev. 
Adam Clarke, §c., by Joshua Fielden, 
(Mason, London,) we are given to under- 
stand from the preface, “ was written and 
ee oe more than twenty years ago in 

orkshire,” so that on the present occasion 
it is only “ vamped in the preface-and the 
text,” to give it a local application. Like 
most other funeral discourses, it contains 
the common topics of death and eternity, 
and urges the necessity of ing to meet 
our God. What had en odeagual on the 
character of a great and good man, the au- 
thor readily transfers to Dr. Clarke; and the 
change of a few words would easily give it 
a more diversified application. 

12. Rolls Plumbe: an Authentic Me- 
moir of a Child, Andrew Reed, 
(Religious Tract Society,) is written in a 
simple and intelligible manner. The 
author, in a series of short letters, relates 
the amiable life and happy death of a 
pious child. 

13. The Child’s Book on the Creation, 
by the Rev. C. A. Goodrich, (Religious 
Tract Society,) endeavours to give to chil- 
dren philosophical ideas of the creation 
and nature ; and, from the familiar language 
employed, will no doubt succeed. 

14. A Teacher's Lessons on Scripture 
Characters, with Catechisms, by Charles 
Baker, (Longman, ) will assist a teacher in 
exercising the minds of children on Scrip- 
ture subjects. 

15. The Protestant Dissenters’ Juve- 
nile Magazine, (Simpkin and Marshall,) 
we think, aims rather too high for mere 
children, It contains an account of the 
origin and history of Protestant dissent, 
not at all calculated to imbue the young 
with admiration of the established church. 

16. Another Reform Bill, (Oliphant, 
Edinburgh,) is an imaginary discussion, in 
the house of commons, on moral and per- 
sonal reform ; a reform which should be 
introduced into every unreformed house in 
the kingdom. The parliamentary style is 
well preserved. 

17. Llewelyn; or, the Disasters of a 
Welsh Harper, by. John Jones, (W. 
Jones, Manchester,) is the production of a 
poor mechanic, unable to obtain employ- 
ment. His lines run smoothly, and are by 
no means destitute of wit. 

18. A Brand the Burning, 
(Oliphant, Edinburgh,) is the account of a 
poor woman, who was turned from the 
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depths of sin to the enjoyment of the peace 
of Religion. The latter half of the book 
is taken up by reflections. 

19. The Mingled Character of the Di- 
vine Dispensations recognized and acknow- 
ledged: a Sermon on the Day of Thanks- 
giving for the Removal of the Cholera, by 

A es, (Hamilton, London,) demon- 
strates the justice of God in the visitation 
itself; endeavours to impress upon us a 
deep sense of the mercy with which it was 
mingled ; and directs us to express our 
gratitude for its removal, by a holy and 
devoted life. The author displays deep 
feeling, energy, and eloquence, in the con- 
templation of his subject, and in the enforce- 
ment of duty. 

20. The Anti-Slavery Reporter, Nos. 
One Hundred and Four, and Five, pre. 
sent us with the reports of the committees 
in both houses of parliament, on the 
extinction of slavery. The evidence of all 
the witnesses examined, is detailed at full 
leagth ; and that in favour of the benefit of 
immediate abolition is so fuli, clear, and 
satisfactory, that no unprejudiced mind 
can look into it, without being convinced 
of the evil of delay, and the necessity for 
immediate and decisive measures in favour 
of the unhappy negro. We strongly 
recommend these numbers to the consider- 
ation of those who desire authentic and 
complete information on this momentous 
subject. 

The Anti-Slavery Record is also well 
worthy of attention. 

21. Bereaved Relatives comforted by 
the Consolations of Religion: a Sermon 
on the sudden Death of the Rev. John 
James, by William Naylor, (Mason, Lon- 
don,) shews that sorrow for the death of the 
righteous is not inconsistent with piety ; but 
that sorrow for the righteous dead should be 
cheered by the influence of christian princi- 
ples and prospects; and concludes with a 

ing narrative of the conversion, and 
entrance into the ministry, of the amiabie 
man by whose death this sermon was occa- 
sioned. It is a valuable discourse for those 
who suffer under such bereavements, teach- 
ing them to “ sorrow not as men without 
hope.” 
22. The Weekly Visitor, Part I. con. 
tains many excellent articles on religious 
and miscellaneous subjects. 

23, Anecdotes, Interpositions of Pro- 
vidence, (Religious Tract Society,) record 
numerous instances of the visible hand of 
God in directing, comforting, and pre- 
serving his dependent creatures. They will 
serve as admonitions to the thoughtless, and 
encourage the christian to trust in his God. 
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24. Oxford Academical Abuses dis- 
closed by some of the Initiated, (Steill, 
London,) lifts up the curtain of stately 
pomp which veils the secrets of the univer- 
sity, and exposes the “ solemn farce” car- 
ried on in an academical garb, It might 
have been more temperately written, but is 
nevertheless too true in its delineation of 
facts. 

25. Man's Ability and Obligations il- 
lustrated in the life, death, and eternal 
dwelling-place of an Unconverted Sinner, 
(Nisbet, London,) explains sufficiently the 
nature of its contents by its title, It is 
merely a reprint of an article in the Congre- 
gational Magazine, published in a cheap 
form for gratuitous distribution. 

26. Meditation, with Self-examination, 
(Hamilton, London,) furnishes a text of 
scripture, with a short comment for medita- 
tion thereon, and an ejaculatory prayer in 
reference to the subject of the same, for 
every day in the year. It will prove a 
valuable assistant to every one wishing to 
set a watch on his heart and life. 

27. The Revivalist, exclusively devoted 
to the Revival and Extension of Evangeli- 
cal Religion, (Simpkin & Marshall, Lon- 
don,) is the first volume of a periodical, 
containing accounts of revivals, with mis- 
cellaneous articles of a religious character, 
tending to excite the zeal of the pious in 
spreading the gospel, and their ardour in 
exercising christian graces. The price is 
suited to the pockets of the preponderating 
class of society. 

28. The Moral Character of Britain, 
the Cause of its Political Eminence. In- 
troductory Lecture delivered at the Me- 
chanic's Institution, Glasgow, by J. C. 
Colquhoun, Esq. (Collins, Glasgow, &c.) 
is a pamphlet deserving of more notice than 
we can bestow, and should be read by 
every one who feels an interest in the politi- 
cal concerns of his country. The author 
asserts, that “ the destroying causes of all 
governments will be found in popular igno- 
rauce and vice; that intelligence and virtue 
are the true conservative principles, and 
that the political prosperity of a nation 
depends upon the moral character of its 
people.” For the truth of his assertions he 
refers to the records of history: and shews 
also, that as morality and religion have 
been at a low ebb in our own country, so 
has the state of politics been darkened and 
embarrassed ; and when, on the other hand, 
pure morals have received an impulse, and 
virtue has prevailed, then has the political 
horizon brightened with the glorious blaze 
of liberty and success. The manner in 
which the author has treated his subject 
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deserves the highest commendation : whilst 
his luminous and eloquent style must ensure 
admiration and respect. 

29. The Supreme Importance of a right 
Moral to a right Economical State of the 
Community ; with Observations on a re- 
cent Criticism in the Edinburgh Review, by 
Dr. Chalmers, (Collins, Glasgow,) makes 
its appearance in defence of a work on 
political economy, published some time 
since by the same author. We think the 
Doctor has greatly the advantage of the re- 
viewer, both in argument and fact. 

30. A Companion for the Season of 
Maternal Solicitude, by Thomas Searle, 
2d edition, (Westley and Davis, London,) 
offers seasonable advice and important sub- 
jects for consideration to females about to 
pass through the “ hour of nature’s sorrow,” 
and directs them to a never-failing source of 
comfort and consolation in the promises of 
the gospel. The necessity of a consistency 
of conduct on the part of parents, and the 
awful consequences of a vicious example, 
are seriously and emphatically stated. The 
appendix contains several necessary hints 
for the nursery. 

—_——-—>—__—_ 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue mean temperature of February was 
43.61 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
The maximum of 52 degrees occurred on 
the mornings of the 5th and 8th, the direc- 
tion of the wind being south-west on both 
days. The minimum of 34 degrees took 
place on the 16th, the wind also being 
south-westerly. The range of the thermo- 
meter was 18 degrees; and the prevailing 
wind south-west. The direction of the 
wind has been south-westerly 11 days; 
westerly 43; north-westerly 34; southerly 33; 
north-easterly 2}; easterly 14; south-easterly 
1}; and northerly 4. 

This month has been considerably milder 
than February 1832, the difference of their 
mean temperatures being 6.30 degrees. 
This is owing to the great prevalence of the 
south-westerly winds during the last Febru- 
ary; in 1832, the wind blew from the north- 
eastern hemisphere during 17 days; and 
last February, from the south.western he- 
misphere during 223 days. The com- 
mencement of the early Spring was noticed 
about the beginning of the month by the 
trees budding, and the vegetable world 
generally assuming a fresher appearance, 
and bursting, as it were, from the icy fetters 
of the preceding month: several polyan- 
thuses and daisies were observed in fiower, 
also some primroses. Crocuses and snow- 
drops were abundant about the 17th; to- 


wards the end of the month, the leaves of 
the gooseberry were beginning to unfold, 
and the buds of the currant were bursting ; 
the blossom buds of the pear were also 
conspicuous, 

j o srr: 
Widow's Fund Anniversary, 


reached 
on Wednesday, the 10th instant, at the Ree. Dd, 





GLEANINGS, 


Evil Effects of Monopoly.—The ber of 
phical inaccuracies which abound in the Bibies 
printed by the king's printers, is remarkable, Dr. Lee 
states, “‘1 do not know any k in which it is so 
difficult to find a very correct edition as the English 
Bibie.” What is in England called the Staudard 
Bible, is that printed at Oxford in 1769, which was 
superintended by Dr. Blayney; yet it has been ascer- 
tamed that there are at least 116 errors in it, ‘I: 
errors were discovered in printing an edition in Lon- 
don in 1806, which has been covsidered as very cor- 
rect, yet Dr. Lee says that that edition contains a 
Froauer number of mistakes, The Rev. T., Curtis, at 
slington, corroborates Dr. Lee's testimony. He 
states his general impression to he, that jthe text of 
the common English Bible is incorrect, and he gives 
a great variety of instances. Dr. A. Clarke, in hig 
preface to the Bible states, that he has corrected many 
thousand errors in the italics, aud the italics, in ge- 
neral, are said to be in a very incorrect state. Es: 
tween the Oxford edition of 1830, and the Cambridg 





; 806. In course of print. 
ing, by Woodfall, this edition from the a 


a retired bookseller, and who made a collection of 
upwards of 400 Bibles of different editions, states, 
that he was not aware of apy edition he had exa- 
mined which was without errors, but Pasham’s Bible 
in 1776, and another printed at Edinburgh in 1811, 
were the most accurate and the most beautiful he 
had found. Now, it will be observed, that the former 
was printed by a private individual, the monopoly 
being evaded by putting at the bottom of the pages 
very short notes, which were cut off in the binding, 

he same witness rwards remarks, “‘ that there 
never was an elegant edition of the Bible printed at 
the king’s printers; the elegant editions have been 
those of Bi lie and Macklin, Heptinstall, 
and Ritchie and Bowyer, and the whole of those 
were printed with colourable notes.” He also states, 
that the effect of the patents has been to limit the 
circulation of the Scriptures ; and, that if the 
were intended to protect the purity of the text, and 
improve the printing, they have certainly been pro- 
ductive of a very diff result. 

Natural History of Locusts.—It is highly interesting 
to witness the habits of these insects on their leaving 
the holes or crevices in the earth. After bi 
prison-house, they crawl up the twigs of the shrubs 
during the night, and remain until the heat of the 
sub next morning has dried their outer coat or 
shell, when the insect acquires the power of bursting 
it asunder and taking flight. There seems to be no 
regularity whatever in the time of a) 
destructive insects. In the southern parts of the 
United States, 





main iu a great measure unknown, though they are 
presumed to be as follows :—The insects deposit a 
great number of eggs in the crevices of the soil, but 
the t majority do not form larve sucess under 
rere aoa Ss a pad 4m 
rature com . e in some 

to remain several years in the crevices of the earth, 
before the /aree make their appearance. 

Arab Proverb.—By six qualities may a foo! be known ; 
anger without cause, speech without fit, change 
without motive, inquiry without an o' t, putting 
trust in a stranger, and wanting capacity to discrimi- 
nate between a friend and a foe. 
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dece ; and from an uninterrupted friendship 
which subsisted for Thirty-one years; Oct. 11, 1811. 

history of corals is interest- 

intermediate link between shell 

> emit of being i into oer 

rst, sach as composed of 


ber of corals of that peel iy 


one—the 
have corbonets of lime united with car car- 
tilaginous or albuminous matter, so as to form joints, 





e third variety carbonate and phosphate 
of lime and albumen; of this 
_— notin bh Sy » 80 — for its beauty. In 
roxim to o 
higher order of eataie. There is a fourth variety— 
the sponges—which consist of little else than albumi- 
nous matter, for if we burn thi 


em we find that they 
. The history of 
bstances is very curious and interesting, es- 
postelly for the manner in which they are accumu- 
by the small ay ay which form them ; but the 

of doing this has never been satisfactorily ac- 
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with every parental care. Px, Chronicle. 
Instinct.—A cire curred ® few evenings 
which afforded a fine as i f the instinct 
the brute creation. A blind ar, “led by a faith- 
ton, was coming arket-place of Bos- 
oe drunk : the old man was unconscious 


near him, and muttered to the 


9 scent er patios 2” the —< did not 
ut 


reir the order 103 pe ede cent whieh eneee in 
ben ® path, to the Bell public-house, which its meeter 
~entered, How a a td does instinct approach to 
the reasoning faculty 





‘ation. same insect often lives suc- 
cessively in three or four = ge It is an inhabitant 
of the water during one period, he earth during 
another, and of the fe 
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